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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— 

N Monday Sir Michael Hicks-Beach moved as an amend- 
O ment to Mr. Childers’s Budget the following resolu- 
tion:— That this House regards the increase proposed by 
this Bill in the duties levied on beer and spirits as in- 
equitable in the absence of a corresponding addition to the 
duties on wine, and declines to impose fresh taxation on real 
property until effect has been given to its resolution of April 
17th, 1883, and of March 28th, 1884, by which it has acknow- 
ledged further measures of relief to be due to ratepayers in 
counties and boroughs in respect of local charges imposed on 
them for national services.” He supported this resolution by 
arguing that the increased beer-duty would injure the growers 
of barley, and cause the brewers to water their beer; that the 
increased spirit-duties would lead the spirit-manufacturers to 
sell raw whisky not properly mellowed by being kept in bond 5 
that it was unfair to increase these duties without increasing the 
wine-duties ; and that instead of these duties, it would be fairer 
to propose an increased tea-duty, which would fall on the whole 
community, aud not merely on the consumers of alcohol. He 
sneered at the Radical preference for teetotallers, and argued 
that an additional 3d. a pound on tea would make little differ- 
ence to the consumers of the dearer teas. On the subject of the 
succession-duties, Sir Michael Beach was still more eloquent, 
and was extremely indignant that a new tax on real property 
should be imposed before the promise to throw the rates more 
equally on all property, whether real or personal, had been 
redeemed. 


Sir Charles Dilke replied to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach that for 
his part he was not ashamed to prefer the Radical teetotallers to 
the pothouse politicians for whom Sir Michael felt so much 
tenderness; and he pointed out that, since it is the consumers 
of wine who really pay the increased Income-tax, it is pure clap- 
trap to clamour for an increased wine-duty, which would greatly 
discourage the trade and hardly bring so much as a few thou- 
sand pounds into the Exchequer. As for tea, the great con- 
sumption is that of the cheaper teas, which are already taxed 
nearly fifty per cent., while a tax of threepence a pound on the 
dearer teas alone would produce nothing of the smallest value. 
Sir Charles Dilke then insisted that as an increase of taxation 
i3 wanted, it is only fair to make some readjustment of the 
death-duties, which at present unduly favour real property. 
Even the successor to a freehold only pays on the life-interest 
he is supposed to gain, while the successor to a personal estate 
pays on the whole. Mr. Childers’s readjustment was a very 
moderate one, and ‘well justified at the present moment. At all 
events, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach could not defeat the Budget 
without accepting the responsibility of proposing bis own 
finance and his heavy increase of the tea-duty. The Govern- 
ment must stand or fall by its Budget proposals. 











Lord G. Hamilton and others then plunged into the discussion, 


Mr. O'Sullivan especially entering on a vehement attack on the 
proposal to increase the Irish whisky-duties, and so to cripple 
one of Ireland’s three great trades,—beer, whisky, and pork. 
Mr. Childers pointed out that if real property had been relieved 
of its extra burden of rates, the change he had proposed in 
relation to the succession-duties would not be half stringent 
enough, and that it was so moderate precisely because he was 
aware that real property is, in some respects, heavily weighted. 
Sir Stafford Northcote became very virtuous on the unsound 
and fidgetty finance of the present Government, which he 
regarded as based on no sort of principle. And to him the 
Prime Minister replied in a very effective speech, commenting 
sarcastically on Sir Stafford Northcote’s comparative notions 
of sound and unsound finance,—his conception of sound 
finance being illustrated by the fact that in four out of 
Sir Stafford’s six Budgets he left a deficiency, though he 
had succeeded to a surplus of £6,000,000, with which in his 
first Budget he had to deal; while the present Government 
had shown a surplus in every Budget up to that of the present 
year. Mr. Gladstone insisted that the real ground of atiack 
was the change in the succession-duties, the perfect fairness of 
which he strongly defended. As to the wine-duties, it would 
have been perfectly absurd to have interfered with them for so 
small a matter. Nor did he admit that the consequence of dving 
so would have been half as mischievous to the foreigner as it 
would be to ourselves, for the importation of foreign wines is 
the source of a great deal of the British export trade, which 
has increased pari pass with the importation of these wines. 
And Mr. Gladstone repeated emphatically Sir Charles Dilke’s 
declaration that the Government must stand or fall by its 
Budget. 


The division showed a majority of 12 against the Gevern- 
ment, 264 against 252, the Parneliites voting in a body, 38 
strong, for the Opposition. Only four nominal Liberals voted 
against the Government. ‘The defeat was due to the much 
larger number of absences on the Liberal side, as compared with 
the number of the Conservative absentees. The Liberal Whip 
had not been the most urgent; and there were, it is said, several 
direct permissions given to absent themselves under the notion 
that the division would not be a critical one, and that the Con- 
servatives hardly cared to win. ‘The day, too,—the first Monday 
after a recess,—was an unfortunate day for a critical division, 
as so many Members prefer to overstay the recess. But no 
doubt the truth is that indisposition and absence would not have 
been so common in the Liberal ranks, had not a good many 
nomiual Liberals felt disposed to defeat the succession-duties, 
and a certain number of Radicals felt disposed to prevent the 
renewal of the Irish Crimes Act. 

There could be but one result to a vote of this kind, which, 
as we have endeavoured to show elsewhere, was as direct a vote 
of want of confidence as has been passed in our time. The 
Cabinet met on Tuesday at noon, aud at half-past four Mr. 
Gladstone announced to an excited House that the Cabinet had 
made “a dutiful communication to her Majesty,”—or, in other 
words, had tendered their resignations. The necessary com. 
munications were sent down to Balmoral by messenger, Mr. 
Gladstone being unable to risk the fatigue and exposure of so 
long a journey, and since then everything has awaited the 
pleasure of the Queen. It is stated, with some confidence, that 
her Majesty demanded “ personal explanations,” and that Lord 
Hartington agreed to go; but this arrangement has since 
been countermanded. Lord Salisbury has been summoned to 
Balmoral, and has obeyed the summons; but though the sum- 
mons is most significant, it is not probable that negotiations wi!l 
be completed until her Majesty’s return on Monday. It is 
impossible to conduct business at such a distance from the 
centre, and the Queen has been wisely advised to interrupt her 















holiday. Much consideration is felt for her Majesty by all classes, 
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but the practice of dragging the statesmen of the Empire six 
hundred miles into the wilderness merely because the Sovereign 
prefers coolness to heat, could not continue without exciting deep 
popular displeasure. 


The rumours are, of course, endless; but the balance of 
probability is that Mr. Gladstone will adhere firmly to 
his resignation, which has been accepted by the Queen, 
and that Lord Salisbury, who has been sent for to 
Balmoral, will have the option of being Premier, though 
he may recommend Sir Stafford Northcote. In any 
case, it is understood that the Tories will accept office, 
Lord Salisbury being Foreign Secretary, and that he will 
be obliged to introduce new men into the Cabinet, the 
principal being Lord Randolph Churchill, who will, it is 
said, be Secretary for India. As Lord Randolph has never 
displayed the smallest skill in administration, though he has 
some in the management of men, and as he will be in possession 
of that tremendous political weapon—the Indian Secret 
Department—the country and Lord Dufferin will view that 
appointment with an interest not easily distinguishable from 
dismay. Sir S. Northcote, if he leads the Commons, will, of 
course, be Chancellor of the Exchequer, and is always safe 
there; and Sir -M. Hicks-Beach will probably be Home 
Secretary. All other appointments are very much in the 
air; and it must not be forgotten that it is part of the Tory 
policy—and not its most unwise part—to limit closely the size 
of Cabinets. The older Ministers, who may be excluded, will 
doubtless receive coronets in compensation. As the House of 
Lords is—and will reinain while it exists—an instrument of the 
Tory Party, such promotions are of no moment. 

The reception of the news in the country has been singular. 
No Liberal journal is genuinely grieved by the resignation, 
which is everywhere admitted by Liberals to have been in- 
evitable; and amongst Radicals there is a distinct trace of 
exultation. The feeling is abroad that the leaders, released 
from office, will be able to “fire the prairie,” and sweep the 
constituencies with overwhelming force. On the other hand, 
while Conservative journals in London agree that the party 
must accept oflice—the Standard in particular turning its back 
upon itself in order to say so, with a coolness which recalls the 
palmy days of the Times—the country Conservatives evidently 
do not Jike the notion at all. They wanted their leaders to be 
free at the election both to criticise and to promise everything ; 
and to find them sobered by office, and unable to hint at Pro- 
tective duties, is a disheartening prospect. The body of the 
people are not much moved, and the absence of excitement in 
the City is noteworthy. Clearly financiers do not believe that 
the new Government will go to war, or invent new taxes, or do 
anything either very showy or very expensive. Consols and 
Russians have “ drooped,” but there has been no panic. 


It is asserted in all directions that nothing short of 
imperative duty will induce Mr. Gladstone to resume power, 
and that he contemplates an immediate and final retire- 
ment from public life. The first statement we believe fully, 
the resolution to resign having been taken after full consideration, 
and in view of difficulties as great as the rejection of the Budget. 
If he returned, Mr. Gladstone would, it is believed, drop the 
Crimes Act, and in some respects reconstruct his Ministry,—a 
policy not agreeable to his Whig followers. The Budget also 
must, of course, be accepted as it stands. The second rumour 
is just as true and as false as it has always been. Mr. Gladstone 
has earned retirement, and may resolve to retire; but his whole 
party are urgent that he should stay; his interest in public 
affairs is as keen as ever, and his strength needs only 
the rest which a few months out of office will enable him 
to command. It will be well, if the Tories are to wind up 
business, that he should not reappear in the House during the 
remainder of the Session, as he is certain to be provoked into 
rising, and then they will be crushed. That, however, is not 
retirement; and unless we greatly mistake both his character 
and his position, Mr. Gladstone, just before the elections, will 
be found delivering speeches which will materially affect their 
result. It is not in him to sit quiet and see the people go wrong, 
and if he moves, he cannot help putting forth his full strength. 


Sir Charles Dilke, who spoke at the City Liberal Club on 
Tuesday, did not pretend to conceal his exhilaration at the defeat 
of the Government. This was due, we imagine, to the difficulty 
concernin the renewal of the Irish Crimes Act, which the 
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resignation of the Government will remove. He passed a most 


enthusiastic and eloquent panegyric on Mr. Gladstone, whom 
he declared to be still the leader of the advanced party, even in 
his old age, and described with exultation the great reception 
which the Liberals gave Mr. Gladstone when he announced on 
Tuesday afternoon that the Cabinet had through him made a 
“ dutiful communication ” to her Majesty, the nature of which 
it would not be proper further to specify. Sir Charles Dilke 
congratulated himself on the prospect of a Conservative Budget 
and did not think that even a Tory Government could nae 
plunge us into war with Russia,—so nearly had we reached the 
terms of a satisfactory settlement. Sir Charles hoped that Mr, 
Gladstone would continue to lead the Liberal party to its great 
triumph at the General Election, and thought that the interya} 
of rest now probably secured to him would be adequate to 
restore to him all his old elasticity. The Liberals alone could 
so deal with the question of Local Government as to make the 
whole kingdom a real United Kingdom; and this the Genera] 
Elections would, in his opinion, enable the Liberals to do. Sir 
Charles Dilke’s speech was one long sigh of relief. 


Lord Aberdeen and Mr. George Russell addressed a meeting 
of the Liberal supporters of Sir Henry Le Marchant for the 
Chertsey Division of West Surrey last Tuesday, and both, of 
course, referred to the event of the day, and both in the same 
tone of profound and almost passionate reverence for Mr, 
Gladstone which Sir Charles Dilke had assumed. Yet the 
speakers were by no means in complete harmony with each 
other, Lord Aberdeen evidently adhering to Lord Rosebery’s 
belief that the House of Lords may be effectually “ mended”; 
while Mr. George Russell held that nothing effectual can be 
done with the House of Lords except to “end” it. Mr. Russell’s 
speech was of interest not only for this avowal,—which, ag 
coming from one of the most promising of the younger mem- 
bers of the Government, is very significant,—but because he 
gave so prominent and eloquent an expression to his own 
view of the future of Democratic politics. He held that 
social questions would become more and more prominent, that 
“the condition-of-England question” was coming more and 
more to the front, and that even the comparatively subordinate 
issues on which the defeat of the Government had turned, the 
campaign of the Tories against temperance, and their hostility 
to the fair taxation of landed property, would prove to be of far 
greater moment than they are commonly conceived to be, because 
they are issues affecting the physical and moral elevation of the 
masses. He held that Lord Salisbury was precluded by his 
principles from forming any Government which would not im- 
peril the elevation of the people, even more than it would imperil 
the blessings of peace. 


Mr. James Lowther does not like the situation, and says so 
plainly. On Thursday, while addressing the electors of the 
South division of Lincolnshire, he declared that the crisis had 
been “‘ wantonly precipitated” by her Majesty’s Government. 
They could have adjourned the debate, and had wilfully courted 
defeat. The Conservative Party were, therefore, not bound to 
accept office, for they were not a majority, and they could not 
dissolve; and for his part, “he thought they would make a 
very great mistake if they accepted the shadow of office 
without the reality of power.” He sincerely trusted that the 
Conservative leaders would not walk into the trap so deliberately 
laid for them, and would remain where they were until the con- 
stituencies could return a House prepared to support Constitu- 
tional government. Perhaps the Tory leaders are not quite 
so sure of the verdict of the constituencies as Mr. Lowther 
is; but his speech is significant of the opinion entertained 
by the stronger Conservatives. They consider the Gladstone 
Government the worst in the world, but had rather it should 
continue than that they themselves should be called upon 
to act,—that is, to prove that most of their criticisms 
were unfounded. Mr. Lowther, who, violent as he is, 
is shrewd and direct, sees quite clearly that the Con- 
servatives will be able to do nothing the electors care about, 
and that they will lose all the benefit of the hopes which 
gradually accrete to the unknown. They will cease to be dark 
horses without becoming favourites. 


A despatch from Lord Wolseley to Lord Hartington has been 
published, condemning the retreat from the Soudan. Itis dated 
April 16th, less than two months ago, yet it already reads like 
ancient history. Lord Wolseley maintains that the Mahdi will 
occupy Dongola, and that after some years he will attack 
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Egypt which we shall intermediately be compelled to defend 
b eae cantonments. During this period Mahdism will so 
+ in ascendancy that even the death of the Mahdi will 
Ps ke no difference, and his successor will be as powerful as 
simself. Lord Wolseley would, therefore, attack and defeat 
him at Khartoum, maintaining that this operation will be even 
Jess expensive than waiting on, as well as much more glorious. 
Lord Wolseley does not deny that it is possible to defend Egypt 
from Wady Halfa, but maintains that the policy of advance would 
pe more worthy of the English nation. The immediate answer 
to his counsel is that the Mahdi is already hampered by internal 
dissensions, and has lost El Obeid; and the ultimate answer is 
that if, as he says, we have years of time before us, we must 
settle first to whom Egypt is to belong. If it is to be ours, his 
advice can be again considered, and, if sound, carried out within 
six months. The Soudanese will be no braver in 1890 than to-day. 


A few more provinces. Lord Granville has this week issued 
a proclamation notifying that the British Government assumes 
the protectorate of the States upon the lower waters of the 
Niger; and the T'ines publishes three columns of description of 
the vast territory called Bechuaraland, just annexed by Sir 
Charles Warren. ‘This last is quite a nice little estate, being a 
plateau about 4,000 feet high, in temperate Africa, and not much 
bigger than Spain. It is healthy for Europeans, is well pro- 
vided with wood, is, according to the Boers, “the best pasture- 
land in South Africa,” and will grow anything, from wheat to 
oranges and fine grapes. Surface water is scarce, but it rises 
in the wells everywhere, and everywhere there is “ good grass 
feed.” The natives need and occupy only a part of the soil, 
and the remainder will furnish “ many thousands of farms,” all 
to be sold to settlers. These things being so, can anything 
be equal to the graspingness of Germany in wanting the 
territory of Vitu, or to that of France in extending her claims 
upon the Congo? They do not take, with all their fuss, one- 
tenth of what we take silently; but then to be sure, in English 
judgment, Englishmen have a right to take. Anyhow, the 
Empire grows like the prophet’s gourd. 


The final Treaty between France and China was signed at 
Tientsin on the 9th inst. It is the Fournier Treaty ex- 
panded, and its main provisions cede Tonquin to France, and 
recognise that France possesses a Protectorate in Anam. The 
exact character of the Protectorate is not defined; but a pro- 
vision exists that it shall not take a form dishonouring to China, 
that, in fact, the nominal suzerainty shall continue. This will 
not interfere with direct French government through a Resident 
such as now ex:sts in Tunis; and for practical purposes France is 
now sovereign from the Gulf of Siam to Western China. She will 
not be a pleasant neighbour either for Siam or Burmah, the 
former of which in particular is assailed on two sides, and has an 
indeterminate frontier. We wonder if Europe will ever know 
accurately the causes which induced the Chinese Court to 
recede at the very moment of victory. There must have been 
some danger to the dynasty arising from the war which alarmed 
the statesmen of Pekin, who, to all appearance, had only to 
hold on obstinately to save both Tonguin and Anam, and who 
must now keep a watchful army in Yunnan. 


A Russian journal, the Novosti, published on Friday week a 
statement that the Ameer of Afghanistan, on his return to 
Cabul, had been assassinated by his suite, and the Russian 
papers have been discussing it ever since. The information was 
said to have come from Tiflis, and also from the Afghan frontier; 
but there has been no confirmation of the news, which would 
have reached Lord Dufferin in four days. It is probably a 
rumour based upon some discovered treachery in the Afghan 
capital, where society is honeycombed with murderous intrigue; 
but the Russians are clever in hitting the English weak points. 
The death of Abdurrahman would be a calamity for England, 
for there is no recognised heir to the throne, and the most 
popular candidate, Ayoub Khan, is distrusted at Simla, and 
would have all Abdurrahman’s work to do over again. During 
the consequent anarchy, the temptation to a ‘ory Ministry to 
seize Candahar would be very great, and Russia might make a 
spring both at Herat and Balkh. The situation is not rendered 
better by the nearly insuperable reluctance of an Afghan Ameer 
to name his heir. That would make every pretender furious, 
and in the Ameer’s judgment provide a nucleus for all floating 
disaffection. 


Lord Randolph Churchill made a speech at Cambridge last 
Saturday, which will ce:tainly win for him the doubtful repu- 





tation of being guided by a familiar spirit. The Government, 
he said, were in such a wretched position, that they had 
“altogether passed beyond the scope of blame. My own feelings 
with regard to them are precisely similar to my feelings when I 
read in the paper of some criminal condemned to death. I imagine 
one would more appropriately address them as the Judge is 
generally supposed to address the convict who has been con- 
demned to death,—t Unfortunate man, I do not wish by any words 
of mine to add to the agony of your last moments.’” Perhaps, 
however, Lord Randolph’s speech, though it did not certainly 
add to the agony of the Government’s last moments, may have 
added to the exultation of their first moments of freedom,—for 
he painted very truly the demands of the day on the energies of 
public men, pointing out how necessary it is for men who desire 
to succeed in public life to go about attacking the Government 
and ornamenting their discourse “ by every variety of vitupera- 
tion,” and how inconsistent the duty of doing this, and of 
replying to it, is with anything like statesmanship. Probably 
the man who takes that view of public life will not escape the 
riddling with which he has tried to riddle others. Lord 
Randolph’s general advice to the Cambridge youth was to do 
their thinking while they were young, since when they had 
reached his own age it would be too late to think at all_—a 
charming aper¢u into his recent statesmanship. 


Mr. Boehm’s statue of Charles Darwin was unveiled by 
Professor Huxley in the British Museum on Tuesday, and 
accepted by the Prince of Wales on behalf of the British 
Museum, the Archbishop of Canterbury, who is one of the 
trustees of the Museum, being present. Professor Huxley’s 
words on the occasion were few and weighty, and served only to 
mark the new and great impulse which Darwin gave to the 
investigation of the laws of natyral phenomena; and the presence 
of the Archbishop showed that there is now no jealousy felt by 
the Church of the recognition of Darwin’s greatness. Professor 
Huxley, however, dropped a phrase which we do not quite under- 
stand. He said the admirers of Darwin did not ask the authorities 
of the Museum to give any official sanction to Darwin’s views, 
for science “does not recognise such sanctions, and commits 
suicide when it adopts a creed.” Does it? Could science exist 
at all if it did not assume as its very postulate the creed that the 
methods of Nature’s operations are and will remain in some 
sense uniform ? 

We observe that at a meeting of the English Church Union 
on Wednesday, it was proposed to create a House of Laymen, 
but that, according to Lord Nelson, this House of Laymen 
would be merely consultative, and would not “ interfere with 
the rights of the Synod of the Church.” We think we may say 
with some confidence that no House of Laymen worth consult- 
ing at all, will be got, so long as it is known that the ultimate 
intention is to give it no real voice in the Synod of the Church. 
If there ought to be a House of Laymen at all, it is as a con- 
stituent part of the Synod of the Church that it ought to exist, 
and not as a mere external body hanging on, as President 
Andrew Johnson used to say, “on the skirts of the Constitution.” 
Are the laymen an essential part of the Church or not? If they 
are, why speak of them as outside any true Synod? If they are 
not, why consult them at all ? 


A fear appears to be entertained that the death of Mrs. 
Ewing may bring the children’s magazine, Aunt Judy, to which 
she contributed so many admirable tales, to a close with the 
current volume. We hope it may not be so, for though Mrs. 
Ewing’s genius was unique, there must be in existence women 
—like the editor, Miss Gatty—with gifts of a somewhat 
similar kind, who could do some part at least of her work 
with great benetit to the public, though not. with her peculiar 
powers. But Mrs. Ewing’s personal friends are afraid that 
if the magazine should be discontinued the child’s cot at 
Cromwell House, Highgate,—which is the convalescent home 
of the Children’s Hospital in Great Ormond Street,—for which 
Aunt Judy was gradually raising a permanent endowment, 


as it had already raised an endowment for two cots in the 


Children’s Hospital itseli, may never be permanently established. 
J i 
It was to have been dedicated to the memory of Mrs. Alfred 
y 
Gatty, Mrs. Ewing’s mother, and £1,000 are necessary for its 
b o — 


permanent endowment, of which only £400 had been raised. 
Could not the admirers of Mrs. Ewing easily raise the remainder 
of the sum which Mrs. Ewing’s labours, had they lasted, would 
certainly have provided ? 
Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 994 to 998xd, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE REASONS FOR RESIGNATION. 


GREAT many Conservative journals, with the Times 
at their head, appear to have lost all sense of con- 
sistency, not to say all self-respect. For months or years past 
they have been reviling the Liberal Government, arraigning 
its policy, and depreciating its Chief; yet the moment the 
Government has fallen, they urge that it ought to resume 
power. It is shameful, forsooth, for Mr. Gladstone to accept 
a decision of the House of Commons. The Times almost 
beseeches the Queen not to accept the Premier’s resignation, 
many of its followers hint that the defeat was prearranged, 
and some of them even declare that it has never occurred. 
The sixty Liberals who were absent from the division of 
Monday were absent, it is alleged, because the Whips were 
careless, or because they had important engagements else- 
where, or because they were sick, and the Government must 
therefore be held to have retained its majority! The secret 
wish of these writers is, we presume, that Mr. Gladstone should 
return discredited by his defeat, and without his Radical 
colleagues, and that the Liberals should go to the country 
with their leader worn out with work, and their party divided 
in appearance as to the policy to be pursued in Ireland. The 
device is too transparent, and the argument supported by too 
little reason, to have much weight with just men on either 
side. The Government resigned after a defeat of akind which 
has always been held to justify resignation, and which had 
been preceded by emphatic declarations that this would be its 
immediate consequence. Many Administrations—notably 
Lord Derby’s—have resigned upon the rejection of the Budget ; 
and the financial measure rejected on Monday was more 
than the Budget in the ordinary sense. It contained a new 
proposal involving great principles, and was introduced in 
order to provide the means rendered necessary by a foreign 
* danger,” which had not yet passed away. The value of the 
new principle—equality of taxation on land and personalty— 
and the reality of the danger, were both emphatically pro- 
claimed by the Premier himself in the course of the debate, 
and were never seriously impugned by his opponents; yet a 
House of Commons containing five-sixths of all Members 
capable of voting not only rejected the Budget, but specially 
refused to pass the succession-duty until a gigantic difficulty, 
the whole incidence of local taxation, had been settled to its satis- 
faction. If that was not a vote of “ No confidence,” there never 
was one. The House refused the taxes demanded, although they 
were required to defray the cost of warlike preparations, and 
implicitly ordered the Ministry to seek supplies in a totally 
different direction. And it gave this order to a Ministry 
presided over by a man who is accepted by the very men who 
voted against him as unquestionably the greatest master of 
finance that England has ever seen, There never was a more 
scornful blow given to an Administration; and so far from 
holding Mr. Gladstone wrong in resigning, we hold that in 
accepting the blow and taking back the Budget he would 
have been wanting in self-respect, in loyalty to his colleague 
who is his own Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in due 
regard for the most vital of all principles, that English 
Ministers shall not be merely the ‘assiduous clerks” of the 
majority in Parliament. If an Opposition can reject a Budget 
and order a new one to be made upon certain defined lines 
without accepting power, the theory of responsibility goes to 
the winds, and the successful orator of any night is the true 
head of the Executive. 


Even this, however, is only part of the case. An English 
Government, in considering whether, after a defeat, it shall 
retain office, is bound to consider whether, while retaining 
office, it can do the work it has promised to do, and benefit 
the nation. It ought not to hold on to office as a discredited 
or powerless Ministry, living on sufferance, and unable to speak 
with the whole force of the national will. Especially it ought 
not to do this at a moment when foreign affairs are pressing, 
when powerful rivals are watching for every sign of weakness, 
and when resolutions may be required demanding the heartiest 
support of Parliament. Yet the Ministry, had it hung on, 
would have been in this position. It is now known, as was 
hinted in Sir Charles Dilke’s speech, that not only was the 
Radical section of the Cabinet unwilling to assent to measures 
for Ireland deemed necessary by the less advanced sections, but 
that the Premier himself doubted if they were necessary, 
while the independent Radicals below the gangway were 





. naa 
—— opposed to them. The Premier, therefore, had 
ne gone on, must have gone on without colleagues wh 
represent great sections of the constituencies with 4 
fourth perhaps of his party discontented, and with his 
own heart but half inclined towards his work, which mo a 
over, must have been done amidst unparalleled difficulties rm 
obstruction, in a House which had got so out of hand that 
even the decencies of debate could hardly be enforced, and fall 
of the latent disaffections which revealed themselves in th 
vote upon the Budget. Success was most doubtful before the 
defeat, and after it was impossible. To say that these Ps 
party difficulties, and that the Government should not have 
considered them, is folly as great as it would be to say that a 
Ministry should propose Bills detestable to the people, or declare 
war without considering the extent of the national resources 
The House of Commons is the instrument through which, la 
this country, the Government governs; and a Ministry is not 
only bound, but compelled, to consider whether it has sufficient 
control of that instrument to make its action decided and 
effective. The evidence before Mr. Gladstone showed that the 
House was failing him, that his party was honeycombed with 
latent disaffection, that he would have little serious help in 
resisting the nightly torrent of obloquy and insult poured upon 
his head, and that he might at any moment expect on any side 
question the grave defeat which ultimately arrived. He 
might have been bound, had that been possible, to dissolve 
and so take the opinion of the country; but that not being 
possible, it was his duty to resign a power which the House 
no longer permitted him to exercise to the full profit of the 
nation. That such resignation was inconvenient to the 
Opposition was no affair of his. They had neither supported 
him nor tolerated him, but had moved seven votes of censure ; 
had thwarted him, and traduced him, and yelled at him; had 
promoted to leader’s rank a foul-mouthed politician who 
declares that the Premier may have “purposely” handed over 
the commerce of the country to the foreigner; and had, by 
every form and variety of vituperation, expressed their 
belief that Mr. Gladstone was disgracing and lowering 
the name of England. If ever a party asserted that 
they could govern, and. that their opponents could not, 
the Tory Party have done so throughout this Administration, 
and to leave them to realise their promises is but the strictest 
justice. They obtain what they have steadily demanded, at a 
moment fixed absolutely by themselves. Was it Mr. Gladstone 
who brought every Tory into the House to vote against the 
succession-duty, or who induced Mr. Parnell to summon 
twelve of his followers from across the Irish Channel, so that 
his vote was the heaviest that he has ever thrown? The 
Tories have produced the situation for themselves; and if they 
do not like it, have no more right to complain than the boy 
who breaks a window has to complain of falling glass. 

Whether Mr. Gladstone would be equally justified in refusing 
to resume power, should he be pressed by the Queen to take 
that course, is a somewhat different matter. No one loses in 
this country by deference to the Queen’s wishes in a political 
conjuncture; and Mr. Gladstone is one of that older school of 
statesmen which holds it among the first of duties to ** protect 
the Monarchy” from over-pressure, or risk of an unconsti- 
tutional position such as might result if both the great parties 
declined the responsibilities of power. He would, of course, 
return without some of his colleagues, and at the head of a 
mere Ministry of Affairs intent on carrying on the national 
business until the elections of November were fairly over, and 
abstaining rigidly from any new attempt at legislation. We 
ean hardly, however, imagine the necessity for considering 
such an alternative. It would have few conveniences and 
many great inconveniences. It would be simply impossible 
for Mr. Gladstone to return without insisting upon his Budget, 
more especially the succession-duty; and the House of 
Commons, thus compelled to reverse its own vote, would be 
in a worse and more unmanageable state than ever. The 
Irish difficulty, again, would be exasperated, for Mr. Gladstone 
could not form a Cabinet of Affairs which would dispense with 
a Crimes Act; and the disappointed Parnellites would have 
the assistance not only of Lord Randolph Churchill and 
his friends in resisting any form of that Act, but of 
Mr. Morley and many of the more determined Radicals. 
The difficulty of negotiating with the Continent upon 
the many serious issues now open would, for a Ministry 
of Affairs just discredited by a resignation, be seriously 
increased, and might, if either Russia or France misunderstood 
the situation, easily plunge us into war. The work, moreover, 
such as it is, is utterly unsuited to the temperament of the 
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Premier ; and its inevitable vexations, especially those con- 
nected with Ireland—which he would bitterly feel—would 
robably use up the last remains of his health and spirits, both 
of which have been worn out this Session by the continuous 
malignity, directed almost wholly against himself, of the whole 
Tory Party. Under these circumstances, the nation could 
ain nothing from a long interregnum under a wearied 
Minister, and nothing but an overwhelming sense of 
duty to the nation could induce the Premier to place him- 
self in so unfitting a position. The Tories have created the 
difficulty, and whatever the results, they must face it, and iry 
at least whether they can, as they profess they can, easily 
settle the complicated problems of the hour. : Mr. Gladstone 
can judge much better than his critics what his duty is; but 
he certainly is not bound to listen to any call except that of 
duty in its most peremptory form. 





THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE DEFEAT. 

VERYWHERE we hear that if the Whips had only 
EK whipped better, if they had understood that a five-line 
whip should be issued for the Budget, if they had but warned 
the Government that the Monday night following a recess was 
a very bad night for a critical division, if they had not given 
leave to this invalid to be absent and to that hard-worked 
man of business to give an extra day to his personal affairs, 
the collapse of Monday night would not have taken place. 
Well, we believe that there is great truth in all these assertions. 
Doubtless, the whipping has been inadequate and too easy- 
going. Doubtless, it was injudicious to fix the Monday after 
arecess for any important division. Doubtless, it was not even 
suspected, as it ought to have been suspected, by shrewd 
men of the world, that the Tories might really be anxious to 
win, even though they could hardly have won a more unfor- 
tunate and untenable position,—“ between the devil and the 
deep sea,” as the saying is. But it is one of the chief interests 
of human life that there is so strange an irony about it. The 
victorious Tory general is now landed, by grace of Mr. Parnell, 
on a shelf of rock, where he must stay, in the straitest possible 
dilemma, between all sorts of alternatives that he equally 
dislikes, till the sea of a General Election comes in and sweeps 
him and his forces fairly away. We cannot imagine worse 
generalship. And we are bound to say that we sympathise 
even with the Whips, who could not believe that any very 
strenuous effort could have been intended on Monday night, and 
made but languid preparations to meet it. Let us look at the 
situation in which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s unfortunate 
resolution has landed the Tories. 

In the first place, it has landed them in the necessity of 
preparing a Budget which must be less popular than that of 
Mr. Childers—a Chancellor of the Exchequer who, though 
untoward circumstances have foiled him in some of his best 
designs, has shown a large and liberal mind in those designs, 
and has provided us with the very best possible battle- 
ground even on the Budget on which he has been defeated. 
Every one knows that in reality the unexpected earnest- 
ness of Tories was due to the revision of the succession- 
duties. These revised succession-duties will certainly not be 
retained, or the grumbling of Lord Salisbury’s followers would 
rise to something like mutiny. That means that when the 
General Ejection comes every Liberal candidate will be able 
to tell the electors with the most perfect truth that the Govern- 
ment were thrown out because they wished to put real property 
ona more equal footing with personal property than it now is as 
regards the taxation placed upon it when the owner dies and it 
devolves upon a new proprietor. The Conservatives will, of 
course, deny that that was the main issue, and will try 
to make out that it was the Englishman’s beer for which they 
fought; but they cannot, and dare not, deny that it was one 
issue, and one of the avowed issues. Now, at a General 
Election, at which the chief question will probably be the 
land policy of the future, is’ it likely that it will improve the 
prospects of the Conservative Party to be identified with an 
Obsolete and unfair privilege reserved to the rich land- 
owners ? 

And even as regards the great controversy of beer versus 
tea (or sugar), is it doubtful for a moment where the earnest- 
ness will be? Why the women are all on one side; and the 
Women, as men are beginning to see, are, and will more and 
more be, a very large moral factor indeed in a General Election. 
Nor is it only the moral influence of temperance which is 
ranged against the Tories ; it is the practical influence of sound 
finance. What childishness it is to propose to increase a forty- 





eight per cent. duty on a wholesome beverage, rather than a 
twenty per cent. duty on an unwholesome beverage. 

But, of course, the real issue was not in the Budget at all, 
but behind the Budget. The Parnellites chose to make a fuss 
about Irish whisky ; but what they really made the fuss about 
was the renewal of any part of the Crimes Act. Lord Salisbury 
has conquered by their aid. What will he do with Ireland ? 
If he governs by the aid of Mr. Parnell,—if, as many suppose 
likely, he proposes no Crimes Act at all, and trusts to the 
influence of his great ally to secure order in Ireland during 
the coming winter,—will that increase the enthusiasm of 
the Tories for the Tory Government? What would the 
vaunted Kilmainham treaty be beside the new Westminster 
treaty negotiated by the Tories? But it may be said 
that nothing so base is conceivable as for Tories, with all 
the rage they have expressed against Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government for its concessions to the extreme Irish Party, to 
go far beyond it in the policy of concession. Well, perhaps so. 
Perhaps Mr. Parnell is not to be virtually the new Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, but only the sealing-ladder, kicked 
away the moment Lord Salisbury has reached the fortress of 
power. But how then will he govern Ireland? Will he 
occupy the next three months in a hand-to-hand contest with 
all the Parnellites and not a few of the Radicals who object to 
everything that has the name or taint of coercion in it for the 
sake of a new Coercion Act? If he does, we earnestly trust 
that all those genuine Liberals who hold that some at least 
of the provisions of the Irish Crimes Act ought to be renewed, 
and should even be extended to England, will not lend their 
countenance to obstruction simply because it is a Tory measure, 
and not a Liberal measure, which they oppose. We should 
regard it as a very great discredit to any Liberal who has 
held that the cause of order in Ireland requires some renewal 
of the provisions which will otherwise drop in September, to 
give the smallest help to an obstructive policy towards any 
moderate and reasonable measure, which, even though somewhat 
exceeding what the Liberal Government would have proposed, 
might appear to embody a policy moderate for Conservatives. 
But granting that, as we sincerely hope, the great bulk of the 
Liberal Party do what they can to support any fair and 
moderate measure for securing the peace of Ireland, even 
though its provisions be not, as we think they should be, 
extended to this country, does Sir Stafford Northcote really 
suppose that he could get a new Crimes Act through the House 
of Commons without either concessions which will infuriate 
his own followers and raise the suspicion of secret treaties with 
the Parnellites, or else such a campaign as will exhaust to the 
utmost the energies of the new Government, and render them 
absolutely certain that not a single Irish vote, except the very 
few which are distinctly Conservative, will be cast for them 
at the General Election ? 

Well, besides all this, the Conservatives have now to decide 
on an Egyptian and Afghan policy of their own. They may 
say, of course, and justly say, that they are hampered by the 
acts of their predecessors; and so they are. They cannot do 
what they might have done if they had been in power for the 
last two or three years. They can only make the best of what 
they think a very bad situation. Granted. Still, they must make 
some serious change, however cautious, or they will incur the 
ridicule of their followers as well as of their opponents, and it 
is hardly possible that any change they make can be for the 
better. If they go back to the Soudan they will burn their 
fingers, and burn them to no purpose. If they follow Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill’s advice and draw close the bonds with Turkey, 
they will incur more unpopularity than they did in 1580. 
If they remove the present Khedive, they will cast a slur on 
their own policy. To discover something new which will not 
bring discredit on them, will tax all their energies, and in all 
prebability tax them in vain. And it will be still worse in 
relation to Afghanistan. They cannot go back to Candahar 
without a new and expensive war. They cannot abandon 
Afghanistan altogether and fall back on the Lawrence policy 
without incurring ridicule and scorn from which even they 
will shrink, for their recent attacks on the Liberal Government. 
They can hardly expect to get a firmer and more satisfactory 
peace out of the Power which they have declared it necessary 
to treat as either a bankrupt or a swindler. In short, there 
probably never was an act of folly like the seizure of power, 
on an unpopular issue, at the fag-end of such internecine 
warfare as that of the last five years,—years in which they have 
moved vote of censure after vote of censure on a policy on which 
they will now have to confer, whether they wish it or not, the 
prestige of a partial Conservative sanction. 
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We anticipate that the great effect of the Conservative victory 
will be to make the Conservative defeat at the General Elections 
a vast deal more startling and complete. We only wish we could 
anticipate that the Parnellite alliance might last up to those 
elections. The Liberal leaders could not go to the poll under 
better auspices than those of a Tory-Parnellite coalition. It 
would enable us to obtain precisely that which we want most, 
complete freedom to carry out a Liberal policy in Ireland with- 
out obtaining for that policy a single Parnellite vote, and with- 
out being weighted in any English or Scotch constituency, by the 
ignominy of the support of a party who favour a Disunionist 
policy. To get the Liberal candidates Boycotted by the Irish 
extremists all over the United Kingdom, and yet to get them 
returned in a united phalanx 380 strong, would, indeed, be a 
consummation worth paying for by this temporary and insigni- 
ficant defeat. 


THE PROBABLE TORY GOVERNMENT. 


NE can hardly consider the probable personnel of the 
Tory Government, without wondering how the alkali 

and the acid in it are to be mixed, so as to avoid a too lively 
effervescence of the political Seidlitz-powder, Probably, as 
Frank Buckland reports of the Winchester boys, it is intended 
that the effervescence shall be internal only, and not visible to 
the public. Yet if the new Government is to be dominated 
by the spirit of the orator who, last week at Cambridge, fall- 
ing into a trance, prophetically assumed that sentence had 
been passed on the Government of Mr. Gladstone, and 
addressed it in the conventional language of a compassionate 
Judge :—‘ Unfortunate man, I do not wish by any words of 
mine to add to the agony of your last moments,”’—how is the 
new Government to give expression to the stolid and hum- 
drum Conservatism of the party at large, without visible 
effervescence? If, on the other hand, it is to be a genuinely 
Conservative Government, how is it to embody the aspirations 
of Lord Randolph Churchill, who wants, above everything 
else, to convince the masses that Codlin is their friend, 
and not Short? It is a very serious dilemma. And 
it will arise at once on the first of all questions,—Who is to 
lead the House of Commons? Supposing Sir Stafford North- 
cote to stand upon his rights, and Lord Randolph Churchill 
to be exiled to the comparatively dim seclusion of the India 
Office, how are the masses to be convinced of the passionate 
sympathy with their interests which burns in the heart of the 
new Government? Sir Stafford is not the kind of figure of 
which it is possible for Lord Randolph to pull the strings. 
There is nothing in him which answers to Lord Randolph’s 
inspirations. He would feel the jerks, but would not know 
what was meant, even if he cared to obey the impuises which 
proceeded from this questionable figure at his side ; and this, 
doubtless, he would not care to do. Again, even if Sir Stafford 
is elevated to the Lords and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach gains the 
prize for which his successful motion on the Budget marks him 
out, would not the matter be even worse? In Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach the squirearchy have got a strong man,—a man 
who knows what he means, and is apt to show symptoms of 
the deeper passions if he is thwarted in his purposes. Ile, at 
least, does not mean what Lord Randolph Churchill means, 
and nothing will persuade him to mean it. He wishes to have 
a squirearchical Government, and nothing that Lord Randolph 
Churchill could do would lead him into the well-marked ruts 
of any Democracy, even though it be called a Tory Democracy, 
Sir Stafford Northcote would either ignore or misinterpret the 
impulses of the new genius of the party; but Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach would resent and angrily repel them. Lord 
Randolph, we believe, goes a little further than Mr. Broad- 
hurst as well in the medical relief question as in the leaschold 
question ; Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is quite certain to maintain 
on both the severest squirearchical and proprietary views. How, 
for more than a few months of a political truce, Lord Randolph 
and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach could ever be ruling spirits in the 
same Cabinet, is to us inconceivable. Probably even in that time 
they will find out that either the water must extinguish the 
fire, or the fire dry up the water. Probably Lord Randolph 
would prefer even the leadership of the man who once called 
him a “ bonnet ”"—though he often deferred to him—to the 


leadership of the man who would give him angry and some- | 


what contemptuous buffets if he ever attempted to interfere in 
his conduct of the House. If the House of Commons gets a 
strong leader, Lord Randolph’s star must wane. And even if it 
does not, the Indian Secretary will hardly find opportunity 
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of eagel geae So far as Lord Randolph’s Personal influence 
goes, we cannot imagine a falser step for him to take than ¢ 
hide his light before the General Election under an Indi : 
bushel, and so submit to a total eclipse of his Democratic lie 
in the House of Commons. 9 

Then there comes the great question as to the management 
of Foreign Affairs. Of course, whoever is nominally the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the real Secretary must be Lord 
Salisbury ; and in spite of his grave recent indiscretions, it is 
far from undesirable that the nominal responsibility should 
rest where the real responsibility must rest. But, after all 
the exchange of Lord Granville for Lord Salisbury will be like 
the exchange of a lamp for a flaring torch in a room full of 
gunpowder. We only hope the new Cabinet may not find 
themselves some fine day in the position in which the legal 
adviser of the Admiralty found himself some weeks ago— 

. . . . ’ 
blown up without warning. With Russia and the Ameer of 
Afghanistan both smarting under Lord Salisbury’s scorn 
and Prince Bismarck on the watch for a firebrand outside 
Germany who may do for him what he cannot do for him- 
self, the new Cabinet will not have many tranquil hours, 
As regards the Colonies, we suppose that Lord Carnarvon 
will return to an office in which, with the exception of his 
great mistake concerning the state of opinion in the Transvaal, 
he has always been fairly successful; and certainly, if he has 
Sir Henry Holland for his coadjutor in the House of Commons, 
—one of those diligent, well-informed, and judicious Con- 
servatives on whom the late Sir Robert Peel would have 
seized as the very staff of a Conservative Administration,— 
the Colonial Office will have a fair chance of rather improving 
than degenerating under the new Administration. But the 
difficulty will be, not in the direct transaction of Colonial 
affairs, but in adapting the transaction of Colonial affairs to 
the policy of the new Foreign Office. A genuinely prudent and 
Conservative administration of the Colonial Office is very little 
likely to meet the necessities of an Administration which will 
have to humour Prince Bismarck at any cost. It will be almost 
a necessity for the Government to do something startling, and 
that is a necessity which will almost certainly involve a great 
ruffling of the feathers of all true Conservatives. They hate 
a startling coup as much as Tory’ Democrats love it, and 
they hate it more especially when it puts the cautious 
and conventional management of other Departments of State 
out of gear. 

Then, again, the management of the great spending and 
financial Departments will be a great difficulty. If the Con- 
servatives are pledged to anything, it is to a considerable 
increase of the Navy, and a finance grateful to the feelings of 
the landed gentry. If Mr. Smith returned to the Admiralty, 
and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach himself took finance in hand, 
and laboured to carry out his own views, with what dismay 
would not Lord Randolph Churchill discover that he would be 
able neither to find resources for a liberal expenditure on Ireland, 
nor to boast of anything like a popular finance? Mr. Smith is 
deeply pledged to Naval reconstruction ; and Sir Michael Beach 
would, we fancy, turn a very deaf ear to the demand for a large 
loan for the draining of the Shannon. Even Sir Stafford 
Northcote, if he returns to his old office, would hardly be per- 
suaded to find the means for bribing Ireland as the only possible 
alternative to coercing her. For Conservatives who had turned 
out Lord Spencer, to avow that they could only manage to 
govern Ireland by the free use of the purse, would be a sort of 
humiliation to which not even the tamest of them would 
submit. Lord Randolph Churchill must become Irish Secretary 
himself, if he wishes to force such a policy as that upon his 
party. And no doubt the difficulty of the Conservative Party in 
governing Ireland will be greater even than that of the Liberal 
Party, for to do it through Mr. Parnell would be an indelible 
disgrace, and to do it without Mr. Parnell would be very nearly 
an impossibility. They have an available Irishman in Mr. 
Bourke. But for Mr. Bourke, even with his leader’s aid, to 
attempt to foree a new Crimes Act through the House of 
Commons, in the face of Parnellite obstruction and Radical 
sympathy with that obstruction, would be so formidable a task 
that we can hardly conceiveits being seriously contemplated. The 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon would make a very steady and 
sensible Lord Lieutenant ; but he has nothing of Lord Spencer's 
long experience, and would be, therefore, far more completely 
in the hands of the Castle officials than Lord Spencer. We 
ean hardly conceive how this difficulty is to jbe tided over, 
without either a secret treaty with the Parnellites which would 
be sure to wreck the Conservatives at the General Election, or 
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caiman 
with impotence. The Conservatives have no majority at their 
disposal ; and however fairly the Liberals might act, in so 
difficult a task as this, there must arise hitches of no 
trivial nature. Mr. Gibson would make a really strong 
Irish Secretary, but one peculiarly obnoxious to the Irish 
Party; and it seems to be understood that he would 
pecome Irish Lord Chancellor, a course by which his party 
—weak as it is in debate,—would lose the ablest debater whom 
they have in the Lower House. ' 

Perhaps the most interesting of all questions is the question 
whether Mr. Chaplin is to be snatched up from his independent 
seat below the gangway and enrolled amongst the leaders. If 
so, the squirearchical party will be strengthened and the Tory 
Democrats depressed. Lord Randolph Churchill will find 
himself opposed not only by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, but 
by a squire sheathed in the triple brass of absolute inability 
to apprehend Tory Democracy, There is no use in con- 
sidering prematurely whether any of the former Conserva- 
tive Administration would be shelved, or who the shelved 
dignitaries would be; whether Sir Richard Cross would 
return to the Home Office, where he did extremely well till 
he embarked in the difficult task of negotiating with the 
London Water Companies; whether Sir Hardinge Giffard 
would be made a Judge, and be succeeded by Mr. Clarke ; 
whether Lord Cranbrook would take the War Office, or only 
give an independent support to his party; whether Mr. Stan- 
hope or Mr. Gorst would be “the maid-of-all-work” of the 
Government ; and whether Mr. Sclater-Booth would or would 
not replace Sir Charles Dilke, and undertake the invidious task 
of refusing to enfranchise the Lundreds of thousands among the 
labourers who have been in receipt of medical relief. It cannot 
really matter whether these things turn out one way or the other. 
These men are the pawns of the party, and will not determine its 
policy. Among the leaders there can be no real unity while 
Lord Randolph Churchill is regarded as the coming man, and 
men like Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. Chaplin are neverthe- 
less the props of true Conservatism. Even Flibbertigibbet and 
Tressilian could hardly have co-operated worse. 


THE LATENT CAUSES OF HOSTILITY TO THE 
MINISTRY. 


HE force which has blown down a powerful Government 
still supported by a majority of the people was, of course, 

made up of many elements; but one of them was the secret 
dislike of the upper and upper-middle classes to what they 
believed to be the ultimate tendency of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government. It is the “ respectables,” not the electors, who 
have struck the blow. Many of them were irritated, no 
doubt, with the failures, real and imaginary, of the Liberal 
foreign policy, the number being increased by a recent and 
important change. The people care little, perhaps too little, 
about that side of the work of governing; but the higher 
classes, and especially the higher classes which are still at a 
distance from the centre, are beginning to care too much. There 
are no very serious, or, at any rate, no very interesting, home dis- 
putes; there is a general impression that they will all be settled 
one way ; and there is a feeling, not yet formulated but perceptible 
in all general conversation, that they are intellectually dull. 
People who are not quite serious fret under the discussion of 
lish problems, fiscal difficulties, and social reforms, and turn 
away from them to more attractive themes. Many desert 
politics altogether, and the remainder—a large majority still 
—give their willing attention only to the wonderful drama 
unrolling itself day by day all over the world, and described 
not daily but hourly in a hail of telegrams, reports, and letters 
from correspondents. They grow interested, they are sensible 
of the rapid movement of Europe towards dominance in 
the world, and they watch with almost hungry eagerness 
to see the part England is to play. If she is not always first 
figure on the stage, they grow impatient and irritable, and 
proclaim aloud—sometimes justly, more often unjustly—that 
the great interests of the country are being sacrificed. Im- 
patience cf the fairness, as well as of the weakness, of English 
foreign policy, has had much to do with the indifference to 
the safety of the Government. So has the fear of the large 
owners of land that ascendancy is slipping from their hands, 
that they are to lose, not exactly their property—they do not 
believe that nonsense—but the prestige, and influence, and 
immunities attached to its possession. They see, or think they 
see, that they are to become ordinary people, to be promoted or 
passed over, taxed or left untaxed, consulted or neglected, just 








like everybody else, with no inherent advantage from superiority 
of caste. Sir W. Harcourt sweeps away old privileges in regard 
to game. Mr. Childers removes an exemption in regard to 
succession-duties. Mr. Trevelyan introduces workmen to the 
magistracy in Lancashire. All strong Radicals insist on a 
fairer rating of the great houses, parks, and pleasaunces. Mr. 
Bryce proposes to break up the exclusiveness of Highland pro- 
perties. Everything, the landlords think, goes one way, and 
they naturally not only fret at the way the stream goes, but think 
it will go much further than it will. They confuse the 
amenities of property, some of which are threatened—such, 
for instance, as the right of the landlord to choose his own 
tenants—with property itself, and think that also in danger, an 
impression deepened by the positive losses from which, as we 
pointed out last week, many propertied classes are suffering. 
When men are getting poorer, or at all events, feel poor, any 
loss of social privilege falls on them with redoubled weight. 
Neither of these two motives, however, operates so strongly as 
the idea that the tendency of Liberal action is towards equality, 
towards a repudiation of that hierarchical organisation of society 
which with many classes of Englishmen is a passion. The 
Government, it is true, has as yet taken few direct steps 
towards any object of the kind. It has shown no reluctance 
to promote aristocrats. It has showered titles rather profusely. 
It has, except, perhaps, in the department of the Commissioner 
of Works, taken away no privileges from the Haves to give them 
to the Havenots. It has, it is said, tentatively proposed what is 
a social innovation in the County Palatine; it has introduced, 
or rather carried further, the practice of naming soldiers killed 
or wounded in battle as well as officers; and it has spoken 
always as if it desired more equality ; but it has done very 
little. Still, a conviction that the tendency of Liberalism, 
under Mr. Gladstone’s direction, is to give a great heave to 
a lower social stratum, and diminish the preferential claim of 
the upper class to all good things, is immovably fixed in the 
minds of thousands who resent that change more than 
any other, and produces as much as any cause—perhaps 
more than any cause—secret infidelity to Liberalism. There 
is a dislike, not merely for the rise of men from the 
ranks, but for the idea that they ought to rise from the ranks, 
and the idea is supposed to penetrate her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. It is, in fact, suspected of Republican feeling, though 
not of a wish for a Republic; and those to whom the Republican 
theory of society means loss are, even when Liberals, not grieved 
when the Government which fosters that theory receives a 
check or an overthrow. English society is not as bitter as 
society on the Continent; but we have Legitimists and 
Orleanists here too, and they hate Gambetta first of all for 
favouring the rise of a new “ couche sociale.”’ There are Liberals 
and good Liberals, among us who would welcome universal 
suffrage to-morrow, if only universal suffrage could be relied 
on to elect only “ gentlemen.” 

Of the strength of this feeling we are sure, as we are that 
there is none which, as a political force, is so entirely un- 
reasonable. The notion that the Tory interest is, as Charles 
Dickens called it, the ‘* Gentlemanly Interest,” is only a tradition. 
That party, recently led by a Syrian JUittérateur of genius, is 
now, as it happens, led by a great noble ; but it can no more 
resist the current of the age than its rivals can, and indeed less, 
because it will be more suspected of wishing to resist it. Lord 
Salisbury would be only too glad if he had in his ranks a 
workman Member fit for considerable office. The party cannot 
live without the help of the new Tory Democracy, and the 
Tory Democracy is rushing towards the extinction of the 
hierarchical system as fast as the Radicals are. Lord Randolph 
Churchill implicitly denounces that system in every speech he 
makes. Mr. Forwood declares it dead in every address he 
delivers. Mr. Bartley’s justification of himself is from end to 
end an attack on “ grandeeism,”’ and with it, on the system 
of deferences which the better classes, Tory or Liberal, value 
at heart so highly. All the new men in the party, the men 
who are supposed to be its strength, are advising that privilege 
should be surrendered, that land-laws should be abolished, 
that ability should be sought out everywhere, that support 
should be looked for among the masses,—that, in fact, a 
regime of greater equality should be proclaimed. That is the 
very note of Tory Democracy, and the advocates of that 
scheme dread nothing so much as the Coriolanus atti- 
tude, the open declaration that the Government will in 
any way favour or confide in an upper class. They tell 
the workmen that it is the Whigs who are exclusive, that they 
themselves exclude nobody, and that they will transfer ultimate 
power to the majority without scruple or fear. In November 
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of last year Lord Randolph Churchill, talking to an inter- 
viewer from the Pall Mall Gazette, made it a cardinal 
point of his creed that the rural districts should be governed, 
like the boroughs, by elected municipalities,—that is, in fact, 
that the country gentlemen should be dethroned from their 
rural ascendancy. It may be said that the Tories who speak 
thus are insincere and only trying to catch votes; but that 
matters nothing to the argument. If they follow the stream 
reluctantly, that only shows how strong the stream must be, 
when they are compelled to follow it in spite of themselves. 
Its strength cannot be doubted, and the Liberals who dislike 
the Government, because they fancy it gives the stream its 
strength, utterly deluje themselves. It will go on, whoever 
rules, until all men in the kingdom are thus far equal, 
that no class will, merely because of its status as a class, 
enjoy preferential righ The Liberals have not advanced 
a step towards equality which the Tories will not also 
advance, the only difference being that Liberals advance 
willingly or otherwise in obedience toa theory they never 
deny, while the Tories will advance willingly or otherwise in 
spite of a theory they never at heart quite abandon. The 
Liberals—and they ‘housands—who are offended because, 
as they think, * no longer to govern,” are 
deserting their party from pique, and not from any perception 
of the facts of the situation. The Tories also have placed 
power, in the hands of dim common millions, and must, 




























like the Liberals, treat them as men treat those who rule. 
here is foothol1 yet for Whig politics ; there is none for Whig 


social ideas. 


THE TORY FOREIGN POLICY. 

i ie chief diead of the country, should Lord Salisbury take 

power, will be lest he should do something rash in the 
he dread is probably exaggerated. 
on who succeeds to power is 
much in the } Heir Apparent who suddenly 
ascends the Throne. lo dnds himself compelled to act as his 
predecessor actel. He passes under new influences, he feels 
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and he hesitates to broak either with old traditions or the 
policies just adopted. Lord Salisbury might—and did—talk 
wildly in Opposition about Russia; but in power he must 
encounter the Queen, who has real weight in Foreign Affairs ; 


le must consider inion of the nation as well as of his 
party; and he musi, above all, feel that he is no longer 
ponsible fo: is one thing to advise an order 
and quite another ¢ iva one; nor does every man strike 
the acquaintance he has declared to be a rogue. 
The frontier difficulty is settled as far as negotiation can settle 
Lord Salisbury is not likely to 
hting her, and will hardly adopt 
in Afghanistan. It was not 
‘largeemap ” days, and it will not 
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k hopelessly with Lord Dufferin, who 
order a third Afghan Expedition. 
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Quetta; and, within reasonable 
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Parliament. Disgrac as the fact is, it is nevertheless the 
fact, as Mr. Gladstone once admitted in the House, that if 
anything large is to Le done at Cairo, the finance interest 


must be won over by a British guarantee for the Egyptian 
Debt, and no such guarantee can be given without a 
formal Parliamentary vote. Even supposing that Prince 
Bismarck could be induced to revert to his old idea 
that England should hold Egypt under the Sultan, 





i, 
and that France could be conciliated by a declaration th t 
England cared nothing about Morocco, both Powers tbe 
still insist that the Bondholders should be paid. They will 
not quarrel with the great Jew houses which lend them 
money when they are pressed, nor annoy the thousands of 
influential persons who have invested capital in Egypt, and 
thereby, as Continental statesmen think, “ increased the publie 
fortune.” That rock stands right across the path ; and though 
Lord Salisbury may get over it, he will not get over it 
without assistance both from Parliament and opinion, The 
necessity of conciliating both, too, will prevent any renewal of 
hostilities in the Soudan, which are most unpopular with the 
Army, and will, we trust, keep him from any dangerous 
form of alliance with Turkey. The public ‘would 
not bear that except in the event of war; nor would 
it tolerate any revival of direct Turkish power in 
Egypt. We have not spent millions to enable pashas to 
plunder at their ease, or to rivet the Turkish chain upon 
enfranchised populations. Lord Salisbury, however, knows this 
as well as anybody, and is certainly himself no believer either 
in Turkish power or Turkish honesty of purpose. He saw 
too much in Constantinople to place confidence in either, and 
his accession to power is not unlikely to be regarded there 
with a secret shiver, not diminished by the recollection that it 
was Lord Salisbury who, with his chief, placed Austria fairly 
within the Balkans, and who described the Austro-German 
alliance, which directly threatens Turkey in Europe, as “ glad 
tidings of great joy.” 

The gravest danger in foreign affairs arising from the 
accession of Conservatives to power is the pressure which will 
be put upon the new Cabinet to ‘do something” startling which 
may have an effect upon opinion before the elections. Great 
numbers of Tories are genuine Jingoes, and never feel happy 
unless England in some way or other is waving the flag; and 
a great many more cannot be convinced that the electors care 
nothing about “ position ” in the eyes of the world. They do 
not understand the sullen pride which underlies the British 
character, and think that the haughtiest population in Europe 
is as fidgetty about precedence and deference as a middle-class 
matron. They will urge the Government to do ‘ strong” 
things, and to do them at once; and the Government, aware 
that it has no chance in internal affairs, may be led into some 
showily useless and costly line of action abroad. The guar- 
antee against this in the temper of the country is, however, a 
very strong one, and the time to prepare for dangerous enter- 
prises is exceedingly short. The Continental statesmen perceive 
clearly that the Salisbury Administration will be but a stop- 
gap Governnient, and they overrate rather than underrate the 
changes in policy which may be produced by a great 
election. The idea will be to wait before forming any 
effective alliance, and it is only from not waiting that 
misfortune of any magnitude is to be expected. It was 
with a submissive majority behind it that the Beaconsfield 
Government adopted a swelling attitude, and even then it was 
only hectoring in public, the danger of action being all the 
while averted by the large concessions embodied in the Secret 
Acreement.” Unknown quantities will, no doubt, enter into 
the composition of the Cabinet, and there will be some danger 
from the desire for a bold stroke; but, on the whole, we believe 
the medium through which a stroke must be delivered will be 
found sufficiently thick. 





MR. GEORGE RUSSELL. 

\ J HENEVER a great Government goes to pieces, we look 

with even more interest at the men who contain in 
themselves the promise of the next generation of statesmen 
than eyen at those who have more or less fulfilled their 
promise, and who are at least as much men of the past as men 
of the future. Among the former there is none who raises in us 
greater hopes than Mr. George Russell, Lord John’s nephew, 
and Sir Charles Dilke’s immediate subordinate at the Local 
Government Board. Of course, since he accepted office he has 
been merged in his superior, and indeed he could have had 
few better superiors than Sir Charles Dilke, and no better 
training as astatesman than his work in the Local Government 
Office during the discussion of the Redistribution Bill and the 
Registration Bills, and during the long and arduous inquiry 
into the dwellings of the poor. But Mr. Russell is not the kind 
of man to remain ina subordinate position. He seldom makes a 
speech which does not indicate that happiest of the orator’s gifts, 
irrepressible humour ; and often there is in his speeches a fire 
and an élan which show that he blends with the patriotic and 
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opular traditions of the Russells an eloquence of a very 
different type, in which one might almost fancy that one could 
detect the trace of Welsh blood that runs in him. The speech 
which he delivered at Egham, in West Surrey, for instance, 
only last Tuesday night, in favour of the candidature of Sir 
Henry Le Marchant f or the Chertsey district, was one of the most 
stirring to which even in the metropolitan counties an audience 
has ever listened, full not only of what it is now the fashion to 
call the enthusiasm of humanity, but of what is better still, the 
enthusiasm of fidelity to difficult political tasks and unattractive 
olitical duties. It was obvious from that speech that Mr. 
Russell has greatly modified the old political traditions of the 

eat Whig family to which he belongs, for he declared him- 
self in favour of “ending,” rather than “ mending” the House 
of Lords, a view which, however statesmanlike it may be,— 
and in our opinion there is a great deal to be said for it,— 
would have made his great uncle almost turn in his coffin. 
Again, he has certainly added to the political traditions of his 
family an eager interest in the social aspects of polities for which 
only a few of the elder generation of politicians are adequately 
prepared. Possibly he exaggerates what legislation can do to 
raise the moral level of the semi-destitute classes. Possibly 
there may be more difliculty in removing what are regarded as 
artificial obstacles to the more equal diffusion of wealth and 
education, than our new social reformers think. But of this-we 
are sure, that as Democracy advances the chief task of states- 
men will be to break down all the artificial barriers which 
secure the limitation of any kind of advantage to a single class, 
and prevent its filtering freely through to those below it; and 
that only he will be trusted by the many, who shows himself 
to be wise and discriminating in his sympathy with their wants 
and hopes. 

And yet Mr. Russell, with all his warmth of feeling for the 
alleviation of social misery,—-with all his passionate desire to 
improve, for instance, the physical and moral welfare of the 
miserable hordes of the Metropolis;—has never shown the 
smallest trace of that morbid tenderness towards crime which 
Carlyle used to denounce so sternly. Tho only controversy 
that we ever had with him was on the subject of his revolt 
against the Government concerning the Irish Crimes Bill, 
when he insisted on forcing upon them afresh power for which 
Lord Spencer did not ask, and of which the Cabinet dis- 
approved. We believe that events have shown that Mr. 
Russell was wrong, since the power then foreed on a reluctant 
Government by an angry Ilouse has been of very little use, 
and is certain not to be renewed in any future Act of the 
kind. None the less, we think that Mr. Russell’s determina- 
tion rather to revolt against the Government of his own choice, 
than to countenance it in what he thought an excessive tender- 
ness towards bands of intimidators and murderers, was a most 
satisfactory symptom of that hard grain in the man, which must 
be deep in every social reformer, if his social reforms are not 
todo more harm than good. There must be a point at which 
pity gives way to righteous wrath in every social reformer of 
strength and mettle. There is that point in Mr. Russell ; and, 
therefore, while fully recognising the superfluity of zeal with 
which he insisted on Coercion for Ireland, we regard that 
superfluity of zeal with a certain approbation in so young 
a politician, as showing that for him such a law as the 
law against murder and cruelty comes not only before 
the Gospel, but even before the advocacy of general social 
improvements, and lays down an inexorable standard to which 
the lawless must be compelled, on peril of their own lives, 
to conform. It is, too, a most hopeful indication for the 
promise of any Radical statesman, that he is not inclined 
to defer one jot to the tyranny of the Parnellite Party, but 
rather to insist that morality and civilisation shall prevail, 
even though morality and civilisation have only British volition 
to back them, while the majority of the Irish are apt to be 
intimidated by immorality and barbarism. It scems to usa 
matter of excellent augury in a rising statesman that he takes 
his stand on principles on which he will not allow himself to 
be daunted by the Parnellite band, and this at the very time 
when he is lending his earnest help to the reform of the worst 
evils of Irish society. We need this British grit in our 
statesmen, and especially in those who are not blind to the 
cruel injustice with which for so many centuries we governed 
Treland, 

These are the substantial grounds of hope in Mr. Russell. 
Let us add to them that he is full of literary susceptibility,— 
that no Tory amongst them all has studied Mr. Disraeli with 
clearer insight, or has shown a fuller knowledge of the writings 
of that mordant genius, Again, Mr. Russell rarely delivers a 


speech which is not flavoured by the knowledge of human 
nature which he has derived from George Eliot, applied in a 
manner in which only a keen mother-wit of his own could 
teach him to apply it. He is a true Russell in that he has the 
flash of the debater in him, but a Russell with far more of 
literary elasticity and sympathy than his famous uncle. 
Perhaps there may not be in his nature so much of the biting 
power of a patrician scorn; certainly there is much more 
in him of susceptibility to the wider issues of our own day, 
and at least as much of the true popular fibre, 

On one side only do we fear that Mr. Russell’s political 
tendencies may be deficient. He seems to us, like all the 
politicians of the school of financial social reform, like Peel 
and like even Gladstone, to be hardly sensitive enough to the 
need that a nation should have a clear will of its own in 
relation to the outside world, though of course that will should 
bea patient, a temperate, and acalm will. That Mr. Russell's 
or any other man’s hatred for war, and dread of the calamities 
which war may bring, should be in excess, is hardly possible ; 
but it is possible that his hatred of war should exceed his 
hatred of dishonourable peace, and that his dread of the 
calamities which war may bring should exceed his dread of 
the calamities which dishonourable peace may bring. We are 
far from saying that it is so. But it is certainly the tendency 
of his mind to overlook the injury which a nation may suffer, 
not merely in its interests, but in its national character, by 
not supporting, with arms if necessary, the cause which it has 
once found it wise and right to adopt. There is a danger 
the very opposite of Jingoism in taking too interior a view of 
the moral conditions of a nation’s life, and in forgetting that 
even for a nation there is no true grandeur possible, if it is 
not prepared on sufficient occasion to make very great sacri- 
fices of national ease and happiness for the sake of countries 
which it is pledged to govern and protect. Mr. Russell in his 
foreign policy seems at present to mode! himself rather on the 
principles of Sir Robert Peel and Myr. Gladstone, than on the 
principles of his uncle, and we do not dé ny that they are, on 
the whole, the larger and sounder principles of the two. But 
certainly in Lord John Russell there was a stiffness of back- 
bone which is one of the essentials of English character, a stiff- 
ness which showed itself in more than one ereat foreign crisis ; 
and we trust that the Member for Aylesbury,—the Member for 
Fulham, as we hope, in the next Parliament of the Queen,— 
may learn to combine with the large eficence, forbearance, 
and humility of our most pacific statesmen, something of that 
spirit of defiance for danger and for menace, which has made 
England’s name illustrious for fighting disinterested battles and 


winning victories even more for others for herself, 























THE TRUE STATE OF THE SUCCESSION-DUTY CASE. 


M* GLADSTONE’S Government, if 
J to fall on its Budget, will fall 


cause, and it will have fallen owing to th 
interests in the country which have alway 
to the party of progress,—the drink int 
interest. It will have fallen, ind 
hostility of the landed interest. For, cor 
in the form of his motion, it was evident from his speech, anc 
the speeches of his party, t 1 hostility of Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach and his party, and nore the hostility of 
those miserable persons, the weak-kneed Liberals 
away, was due to the proposal to levy a fair successi 
on land, and not to any desire to save the 
the Irishman’s whiskey. It 
that Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and orters really be 
that land is more heavily taxed than other property. 
the first blush of it the belief is absurd. The present rates 
of death-duty impose a differential death-duty in favour of 
land at the rate of two percent. to three per cent. right off. But 
that is not all. The tax is not imposed even on the full capital 
value of the land, as it is on the full capital + j 
It sounds incredible, but it is true, and Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
had the audacity to defend it as just, that even an absolute 
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owner of land, succeeding to land entirely unfettered by settle- 
ment, taking land with absolute power to sell it to-morrow to 
whom he will, even he is taxed, not on the capital value 
of the land, but on his life-interest in the land estimated by 
his age. Take the case of Sir Henry Meux, for instance, whose 
case came before the Court a short while back. He succeeded 
at the age of twenty-six to property in land valued at a 
million sterling. Owing to the circumstances under which the 











land was bought during his father’s lunacy, it became a 
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question whether the land was, ‘in the eye of the 
law,’ land or money. If it was land, he only paid on 
the income estimated at a certain number of years’ pur- 
chase. Even at twenty-six the number of years’ pur- 
chase would have been only thirteen and a half. On this 
value he would have to pay one per cent.; or, assuming 
the land brings in three per cent., £4,050, if there were no 
reductions for outgoings. But the landowner is allowed to 
deduct all outgoings in estimating the value. Among those 
outgoings are the local rates, about the burden of which 
country gentlemen are always groaning. This Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach ignored when he actually made it part of his 
complaint that, in imposing the succession-duty, the Govern- 
ment “ takes no’account whatever of the respective capacity of 
real and personal property to bear the duty,’ and asked the 
House to “look at the immense advantage which personal 
property has over real property in the matter of outgoings, 
and in the different amounts of revenue respectively derived 
from them.” As a matter of fact, the House and Mr. 
Gladstone looked at that question thirty-two years ago, when 
succession-duty was first imposed, and imposed the duty, not 
on the gross, but on the net revenue of land, though it is 
imposed on the gross revenue of personalty. In other words, 
they allowed a deduction of at least five per cent., and in many 
cases twenty-five per cent.,on the gross revenue. And not 
only may rates and repairs, &¢., be deducted, but also interest 
for mortgages and other charges not made by the successor 
himself. In the case cited, therefore, the difference between 
the death-duty on land and the death-duty on Consols of the 
same value would be at least that between £3,800 and 
£30,000. In most cases the deduction of the outgoings would 
probably reduce the succession-duty to one-tenth of the legacy 
and probate duty, or less. 

But, further, even for payment of this reduced duty the 
landowner is allowed four years within which to pay it in 
half-yearly instalments, and in the ordinary case of ownership 
of a tenant-for-life, if he dies while any instalment remains 
unpaid, the unpaid instalment would not be payable. In the 
case of money, the whole £30,000 would become payable at 
once, and be payable even if the successor died a minute after 
the predecessor. 

This principle applies to an extent that is perfectly 
astounding in its results when worked out in cases that have 
actually happened. Money pays on every devolution of 
interest, whether the interest is merely reversionary, or 
whether it is an actual interest in possession. In other words, 
suppose the most common case, children entitled under their 
father’s will to property after the death of their mother. One 
of the children dies before the mother. Suppose the property 
is money, legacy-duty is payable on the capital value of the 
property to which the child was entitled when the mother dies, 
Suppose the property is land, not a farthing is payable. Mr. 
Dodds furnishes a case in his own experience :—* A capital 
sum of £5,000 was set apart under a will to answer an 
annuity, and upon the death of the annuitant, to be divided 
among four persons, all of whom died before the annuitant. 
Some of them became entitled to the other’s shares, and 
eventually three of the four shares came to the annuitant. 
The remaining one-fourth went to the children of the 
legatee (¢.¢., the fourth person entitled after the death of the 
annuitant). The annuitant had originally to pay duty on her 
annuity. Probate and legacy duty had to be paid on each 
devolution of the reversionary interest from one reversioner 
to another, and again to the annuitant, and, of course, by the 
children of the fourth reversioner ; £800 was payable in all. 
Had the Consols been represented by land bringing in the same 
income, the whole death-duty would have been £46, 
payable by the annuitant on the value of the annuity.” 
Nor is this all, or nearly all. Supposing that, as is almost 
invariably the case in an entail, the son or other successor is 
given an allowance out of the land during his father’s or pre- 
decessor’s lifetime, he is allowed to deduct the value of the 
allowance from the value of the succession. Thus, supposing 
£3,000 a year allowed to Sir Henry Meux out of the £30,000 
a year which belonged to his father, here is a further deduction 
of 10 per cent. to be made from the amount of the duty. But 
if a father, out of a similar income in money, allows his 
son £3,000 a year, of course, and very properly, no deduction 
is made in respect of it. Again, supposing that this million’s 
worth of land had been left, not to a son but to a wife. It 
would have absolutely escaped death-duty altogether, and not 
paid a single penny. A similar amount of money left toa 
wife would be liable to probate-duty at the full three per cent. 
upon the capital value. 





| 
It is quite time that every one of these inequalities and 
absurdities were swept away. Mr. Childers’s Bill was on] 
an instalment of the reform that is really needed, 4 
proposed to add to the succession-duty a tax partly 
equivalent to probate-duty, to make the absolute i 
terest taxable as such instead of as a life: estate, and to 
reduce the eight half-yearly instalments to four, But 
he left the other advantages enjoyed by landowners alone 
What have the Tories to oppose to this small instalment of 
justice ? Nothing but the complaint that real property alread 
bears so much local taxation that it ought not to bear any ei 
Imperial taxation. But Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Sir 
Stafford Northcote know, or ought to know, that real property 
is used in two different senses in their argument. Real pro- 
perty, as applied to death-duties, means freehold land and 
houses. But real property, as subject to local rates, includes 
leasehold land and houses. It cannot be too often insisted on 
or too broadly stated, that it is absolutely misleading to speak 
of local taxation on real property as really falling hardly on 
the landowner. It falls hardly on the unfortunate householder 
in a town, and still more hardly on the unfortunate tenant. 
farmer in the country. Mr. Goschen showed that in 1868 
nearly twice as much Imperial taxation fell on houses as op 
land,—that is, in nine cases out of ten, on the occupying tenants, 
and not on the owning landlord. That proportion has un. 
doubtedly increased since. So, too, in regard to local rates, he 
showed that houses paid five millions to the rates, as opposed 
to three and a half millions paid by land. Since 1868 the 
figures must have enormously altered in favour of land. The 
increase in the number of inhabited houses in Great Britain in 
the ten years, 1871 to 1881, was, in round figures, from four 
and a half millions to five and a half millions. The value 
had risen in a still larger proportion, namely, from thirty-five 
and a half millions in 1868 to one hundred and twenty-two 
millions in 1882. It is probable that the burden of local 
taxation on the landowner has hardly increased at all. The 
old hereditary burden of the Poor-rate remains much where it 
was, and is heavier in towns than in the country. The vast 
increase in local expenditure had been in the towns, as Mr. 
Goschen showed in 1868, and it is in the towns that the vast 
increase has occurred since. For instance, in 1868 the 
expenditure of urban authorities in the United Kingdom was 
fourteen and a half millions. In 1882 it was thirty-four and 
a half millions. The whole expenditure of rural authorities, 
including even police, lunatic asylums, &c., to which the towns 
contribute, only rose from five millions to six and a half millions, 
while the contributions from the State, the bulk of the increase 
of which goes to rural authorities, has risen from one and a half 
million to over three and a quarter millions. The truth is, and 
the landlords will discover it to their cost when the time comes 
for taking local taxation in hand, that any readjustment will be 
against them and in favour of the tenant. Real property may 
be too highly taxed; but it is the real property in the hands 
of tenants which for death-duty purposes is already taxed as 
personalty, and not the land in the hands of the landlords 
that requires, and will receive, relief. There cannot be a 
plainer, if tardy, piece of justice than the increase of the 
death-duties on land; and if the Tory-Whig-Parnellite com- 
bination succeeds in postponing reform now, so much the worse 
for the landlords. 





THE POSITION OF COUNTRY BANKERS. 

\ E know of few social facts in England less easy to ex- 
plain than the pleasantness of the position of a private 

banker in an English rural district. That he should be in- 
fluential and respected is natural enough. He is supposed to 
be rich, and really has, as compared with those around him, 
large command of money; and money, in our modern society, 
is the most available form of power. The banker is daily using 
that power, and few men are without the feeling that they may 
one day want a favour at a banker’s hands; or that, at all events, 
in the infinite complexity of human affairs, he is a man with 
whom it is expedient to stand well. If he will never be asked 
for a loan, he will often be asked for an opinion; and a 
banker’s professional opinion about your solvency is equiva- 
lent to credit or discredit. He is, too, of all men the 
one who knows most people, and who, if he is well up to his 
work, knows most about their affairs. Such knowledge, as Mr. 
Rae, in his amusing and instructive, though slightly pedantic, 
book on country banking,* has just been telling the world, is a 


* The Country Banker, By G. Rae, London: Murray. 
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oS suit part of his stock-in-trade, and is, of necessity, 
collected by him not only with diligence, but with a degree of 
inquisitiveness which in another man would be pronounced 
impertinent. A squire may not ask too many questions about 
his neighbour’s pecuniary affairs; but a banker is bound to 
do it, and even to go the length, Mr. Rae says, of making 
secret calculations as to his _ Savings, and insisting that 
he shall only draw cheques in cypher when his account 
shows him to be unmistakeably well off. If he is 
not, he is, intimates Mr. Rae, with an amusing idea of 
professional rights, depriving his banker of the means of forming 
anecessary opinion. He must also, from the nature of his busi- 
ness, either be, or seem to be, a man of character ; and when a 
man presumably of character is assumed to be rich, certain to 
be well informed about everybody, and able on occasion to 
erant or refuse favours to almost everybody, he cannot avoid 
being influential. The odd thing is that he is also so well liked. 
The writers of fiction, though they rather love a dishonest banker, 
and are veryept to depict him as a pompous person, full of a 
secret self-importance, and though they have a curious notion 
that a man may be at once a successful private banker and an 
ass—which is like saying that a clever solicitor may, neverthe- 
less, be a fool—almost always represent him as well thought 
of and liked; and that part of the description is usually 
correct. Mr. Besant’s idea of old Mortiboy is, uo doubt, based 
on a character he has known; but it must have been a rare 
exception. We certainly never have known, or met any one 
who has known, a country banker who was at once unusually suc- 
cessful, and who was held by his neighbours to be an evil-natured, 
vulgar old curmudgeon, They rather like the banker, and we 
should like to know why. It is not the usual nature of men to 
like a man who, when he does business, or even confers 
a favour, asks for interest in fractions, is strict to punc- 
tiliousness about security, and asks questions which suggest 
that he would be very well pleased to act as his in- 
terlocutor’s pecuniary confessor. Nobody ever liked a pawn- 
broker any more than a dentist, and a banker is but a glorified 
pawnbroker after all. Even if a banker were always accom- 
modating, that would be no reason for liking him, for he is selling 
his goods like another man, with an eye to the largest and 
quickest profit he can honestly hope to obtain, and he takes a 
variety of petty commissions; and he is by no means always 
accommodating. A country banker does a good deal of 
business by lending money on the strength of his own 
knowledge, and must pass half his time, or at least a con- 
siderable portion of it, in refusals. Mr. Rae says, and 
we can well believe it, that there is a whole class of 
men in the country who are always asking impossible loans 
on imperceptible securities, men who seem impudent, but are 
only silly ; and there are certainly others still more numerous who 
are quite honest, and cannot understand why their rubbishy 
securities will not do. Just as the poor widow can never be 
convinced that her husband’s “gold” watch, which cost so 
much twenty years ago, is not valid security to the pawn- 
broker for £20, so the country speculator cannot under- 
stand why the banker should not advance him £1,500 at 
five per cent. on the shell of a house on which he has 
laid out £2,000. He is no fool, yet he cannot see when he 
wants the money that the banker does not want the risk of 
losing twelve months in vain attempts to sell his over-valued 
house, or to lock up capital at 5 per cent. which might, if turned 
over and over, produce 15. Nor does the annuitant of any 
kind, with £500 a year, see why he is not “ good” for a thousand 
pounds; nor the employé of character understand why his 
personal security is worth to a man holding trust for others, as 
every banker does, exactly nothing at all. Add to such men, 
who are countless, the tradesmen who are dropping down the 
hill, and must be denied any money, and the builders who 
have already had too much (nobody worries his banker 
like a speculative builder), and the farmers who are not 
prepared with their rent and calmly ignore the landlord’s prior 
claim, and the dealers in beasts who are dishonest and known 
to the banker to be so, and the personal friends who think a 
banker just the man to borrow from—which he is not—and 
the personal acquaintances who will think they ought to be 
trusted off-hand, and it will be evident that a banker 
ought to make more than the usual crop of enemies. The 
applicants are so eager, too. We should have doubted, but for 
Mr. Rae’s authority—and he, be it noted, writes more of bank- 
managers than of bankers—whether applicants often grow per- 








sonally insolent, or make sarcastic remarks on the bank’s means ; 
but they certainly plead very warmly, and not without reason, 
for the loan is often safety, and its refusal destruction; and 
men in that temper are unreasonable, and apt to feel bitter 
enmities. The banker has so much, and they seem to themselves 
to want comparatively so little. Still, the banker is not disliked 
as much as one would suppose, or slandered half so much as the 
squire, or reviled one quarter so much as the doctor or lawyer, 
when that unhappy professional, after waiting till the mere loss 
of interest is appreciable, at last insists upon being paid. The 
applicant goes away from the bank with sweat on his brow, and 
sometimes despair in his heart, but melancholy rather than 
malignant, and will turn up a week after, if he can inter- 
mediately get hold of any valid securities, to pawn them 
at the bank with as friendly an aspect as ever, and 
with the idea as he goes away that he has received 
a favour. We should like to know the true reason of that, 
when everybody who asks a favour of the squire or the 
local rich man and receives a refusal, thinks that he has a 
license for bitterness of tongue, and wishes for a day that the 
story of Dives was a fact, and not a parable for instruction. 
Nobody ever met a borrower who was not savage at a refusal, 
unless the borrowee were a bank. 

Of course, something is due to the dislike of men to confess 
that bankers will not help them, because to admit a refusal is to 
admit either insolvency or ignorance of business, and caution 
helps to suppress temper; but we suspect the main reason is 
the sense of justice, which in this instance is accidentally keen. 
The banker does not lend influence, or friendship, or even goods, 
but good hard cash, about the value of which there is no 
mistake, and which every applicant not only understands, but 
estimates in his time of need above its value, and he does it for 
gain; and why should he do it unless there is gain visible 
in the transaction? Nobody asks Mr. Garrard to sell him 
diamonds without an undoubted equivalent ; and the jeweller’s 
right in the purchaser’s mind is not clearer than the 
banker’s in that of his client. He may be vexed, or 
disappointed, or pettish, but he does not hate; he inwardly 
thinks the banker quite right in looking after himself, and has 
a respect for his shrewdness and his power of telling one loan 
from another, and ot keeping safe the money entrusted to him. 
People are fair enough on the average, when they can see facts ; 
and sovereigns are concrete facts which they do see, and do not 
expect to receive in any quantity without adequate return. 
They are not fair always, it is true, and will sometimes demand 
goods without payment with inexplicable perversity. It is 
often impossible, for example, for a country butcher to 
refuse meat to a customer, though long in arrears, because 
not only does that customer become an enemy, but the 
neighbourhood becomes hostile too. The butcher may ruin the 
defaulter with suits, but he must send the meat in or be held 
to have failed somehow to perform his appointed function in the 
world; but about money men are, with rare exceptions, more 
reasonable. ‘They do not expect to get it for nothing, and 
believe the banker can judge whether the security they offer is 
good or not. At all events, as a matter of fact, the country 
banker rarely accumulates the hates you would expect, and 
retains his influence so completely, that one day we expect to see 
a new development of private banking. The banker may super- 
sede the landlord in importance. It would now-a-days pay a 
man with, say, £100,000, much better to set up his son 
as a country banker than to set him up as a squire. 
The young man, if qualified for the trade, would have 
a much larger interest for his money, though he would not 
have the 15 per cent. which Mr. Rae talks of as the normal and 
proper return to shareholders, would be much more “ in touch ” 
with all affairs in his district, and would in time be a person of 
much more direct “influence” both on persons and on affairs. 
He would have just as happy a life as the squire ; and if he had 
occasionally sharper anxieties to bear, he would have also much 
more constant, profitable, and therefore pleasant, occupation. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

A® we all see our conduct, for the most part, under 

a more favourable light than that under which it 
is seen by others, and even our nearest and dearest some- 
times fail to see the excuses for us which are obvious 
to ourselves, how is it that an autobiography gives not 
seldom a less amiable impression than that made on the 
average observer by the actual character of its subject? 
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This was unquestionably true of Carlyle’s ‘“ Reminiscences ;” 
the assertion (quite mistaken, however, in our opinion) that it 
was true of Miss Martineau’s ‘“‘ Autobiography ” has been made 
the excuse for writing a new life of her; and since the publica- 
tion of Mr. Pattison’s “ Memoirs” it has been said of him. It 
is the contrary of what one’s anticipations would have been. 
That a man’s account of himself should not be trustworthy we 
should all have been inclined to expect. “ Self-praise,” we were 
told in our nursery, “is no recommendation.” But that such 
an account should not be pleasing, is a fact which seems out of 
keeping with the wisdom gathered up in well-worn maxim, and 
the anticipation born of knowledge of ourselves and others. 
The achievements of the best men are often inferior to the 
aims of the mediocre. What long resistance to temptation I see 
as a prelude to that which strikes you as disgraceful failure! 
Surely if I see it, I can represent it. If I know the hard struggle 
where you know only the final defeat, I can surely lighten the 
shadow which lies on that defeat. So one would have thought; 
but the autobiographies of the last few years all seem to point to 
the contrary. The very last specimen indeed—Sir Henry Taylor’s 
“Autobiography ’’—is one which teaches us to think a character 
more amiable which every one knew was amiable before; with 
scarcely an exception he tries to give the reader a favourable 
impression of every one whom he mentions; and the painter 
whose portraits are all pleasing leaves a gracious impres- 
sion of his own personality. But in this case the impression 
is not sufficiently distinct to provide us with a telling excep- 
tion to the general course of self-portraiture of late years, 
the result of which must be to leave in the minds of many 
readers some questioning as to the desirableness of the effort at 
self-portraiture. “ Perhaps, after all,” we are inclined to say, 
“aman cannot reveal himself. We have a much more sympa- 
thetic, and therefore in all probability a much truer, estimate 
of Mark Pattison, both from what he said of others and from 
what others said of him, than from what he said of himself. 
The various sketches of him given to the world since his death, 
and his own elaborate portrait of Isaac Casaubon, unite 
to make a definite and favourable impression; the com- 
bined testimony of his involuntary self-revelation, and the 
account given by different unprejudiced observers, may surely 
outweigh his own evidence as to himself. And if a man of his 
literary power fail in autobiography, the attempt is probably 
futile for all.” 

The conclusion would be a very unwelcome one to most 
readers, and however difficult be the achievement of self- 
portraiture, we cannot wish that the attempt should not be 
made by those in whom its success would be valuable. A man 
of any importance in the world, even not of the first class, owes 
us some account of himself before he leavesthe world. We feel 
inclined to be as much affronted with the omission as with some 
well-entertained guest who sends us no greeting after his 
sojourn. If our sometime guest merely tell us that our house 
was not warm enough, or our society select enough, for his 
enjoyment, we may think at first that we would rather not have 
seen his handwriting at all. But very few guests tell us so 
little as this, and even from this we have something to learn. 
The account from within will always add much to the account 
from without; they mutually illustrate each other, their 
divergences are as instructive as their correspondence. Perhaps 
more instructive; for the resemblance only teaches us the truth 
of an individual character, the unlikeness teaches us the strange, 
impassable interval which divides each human soul from every 
other, and bids us reserve judgment on all human conduct not 
our own till we have listened to the account of the agent himself. 

A re-perusal of the classie autobiography of English litera- 
ture would form a useful and refreshing contrast to the 
perusal of such an autobiography as Pattison’s; and inasmuch 
as the earlier work is mentioned in the later, the comparison 
is as natural as it is instructive. No one can return too 
often to one of the literary masterpieces of the world, 
and Gibbon’s “ Autobiography ’’ will share the immortality of 
his “History.” As a record of experience, there is nothing 
remarkable about it, except so far as it is remarkable to 
be the author of an immortal work; and no information 
equally important is in our view so little interesting as that 
which throws light on the preparation of books. Its interest 
lies, not in the events which it records, nor in anything 
striking in the characters which it describes or reveals, but 
simply in the fact that it gives a pure and harmonious picture 
of an individual development; a picture, that is, in which 





. . . . . —— 
nothing is irrelevant, and in which the intimate knowledge that 


belongs to all who judge life from within is combined with that 
sense of balance and proportion found among ordinary persons 
only when life is judged from without. It is a wonderful tribute 
to the literary spirit. We see how it teaches a vain man to 
write of his achievements without vanity ; how, in inspiring the 
mere sense of artistic fitness, it supplies the place of hamility ; 
how it gives just the right point of view for the self, as moral 
rightness would also, no doubt, but as it does almost never 
because we never have enough of it. How rare the power must 
be is proved by the fact that we know no work which can be set 
by its side. Every specimen which suggests itself as a possible 
candidate is marred by some thrill of polemic zeal, some keen. 
ness of egotistic apology, which spoils it as the record of a life, 
The Autobiography we would set by its side cannot be regarded 
as a possible candidate ; it is removed from the possibility, not by 
any intrusion of discordant mood, but by an entire absence of 
the appropriate ideal. We feel this most forcibly where 
the advantage, as far as material goes, is all on the side 
of Pattison. In the mental history of the two men the 
interest is incomparably greater on his side. His Angli- 
canism and his subsequent Agnosticism together form an 
instance of the attraction and repulsion exercised on a mature 
and acute mind by one of the most important spiritual 
phenomena of our time; in the corresponding part of Gibbon’s 
life—his boyish Catholicism and his subsequent indifference to 
all that concerns the invisible—we have the religious experience 
of a man who regarded all religion as “ to the multitude equally 
true, to the philosopher equally false, and to the magistrate 
equally useful.” Yet the one record is a part of English 
literature, the other must be regarded as merely a chapter in 
spiritual pathology. It reproduces a fragment of experience 
with all the desultoriness of experience; it has no unity. And 
therefore we cannot but expect it will have no permanence, 
The book, with all its defects, is interesting to the contemporaries 
of Mark Pattison; but it will not live. 


It is a question of wider than literary interest to inquire into 
the reason of this failure. It does not lie in any literary in- 
capacity or any want of literary practice in a kindred theme. 
Pattison’s “ Life of Isaac Casaubon” is such.a picture of the 
autumn of the Renaissance as is not, so far as we know, 
accessible to the mere English reader anywhere else. It sets 
before us the depressing influences which succeeded to the first 
outburst of hope when European thought emerged from its 
medieval wrappings, and rushed upon the rediscovered world of 
Greece and Rome. It paints the complex mingling of varied 
currents that coincided with that first ebb—the sense of dis- 
appointment that always, in this imperfect world, succeeds a 
strong sense of hope; the weariness of the student, the hunger 
of the doubter, the longing glances sent back towards the 
ancient Church, the intellectual vision which made these glances 
only transitory, the distraction between the aims of the 
worshipper who sought to believe, and the student who sought 
to know—that distraction which embarrasses the thinker who 
seeks to incorporate the débris of tradition in the edifice of 
Faith. All this Mr. Pattison gave in lucid and admirable 
English and a clear and interesting narrative; and the reader 
feels that in painting another he revealed himself. Indeed, 
much of what he said of Casaubon had a directly autobiographic 
value. In describing the melancholy which seems hardly accounted 
for by any circumstance ia the life of a scholar who was the 
favourite of two Kings, and whose learning was appreciated by 
all, and rewarded at a higher than the average rate, Pattison 
seems to unfold the inmost experience of his own nature. The 
labour of the scholar is contrasted by him with the labour of 
the man of science, as the mournful effort of a toiler whose light 
goes as his task is half over, with the invigorating exercise of a 
discoverer whose attempts are all links in a chain, and if in- 
terrupted, can be laid down with the secure confidence that the 
next comer can take them up without loss. We feel the con- 
trast of the contributors to personal and impersonal truth here 
finely touched; we think of the rich stores made for the life of 
Scaliger, and as we read of Isaac Casaubon, we are drawn into 
sympathy with Mark Pattison. 

Or, again, turn from what he has said of others to what others 
have said of him. An interesting notice by Mr. Althaus has 
already been noticed in our columns (January 24th); and the 
sketch where personal reminiscence is mingled with brilliant 
criticism (in Macmillan’s Magazine for April), is in the hands of 
all readers. A slighter notice, in the Manchester Guardian, 
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avowedly intended as a protest against the injustice of Pattison’s 


own self-portraiture, is hardly so strong in vindication as it was 
apparently intended to be; but it is certainly a contribution 
to a more pleasing and more distinct portrait than Pattison 
has given of himself. How definite a touch, for instance, is 
here :—“ In ¢éte-a-téte he possessed in a rare degree what seems 
to me essential to good talk—a vivid consciousness: of the person 
to whom he was speaking.” A correlatively vivid seuse of his 
own personality is evident in a question answered by himself, 
kept in the same record,—‘* What is most worth living for? To 
deliver one’s message.” Without conceding that to be a 
startling answer, as his friend describes it (meaning, probably, 
only that it came in with a startling sense of reality into the 
atmosphere of small-talk in which it was spoken), we yet feel 
that it expresses a lofty ideal of life, and one which, in connec- 
tion with all else we know of the speaker, would have quickened 
our desire for his record of his own life before it was given. If 
Pattison had never given us his Autobiography, we should have 
thought that the person of whom this was true, and who was 
also the biographer of Isaac Casaubon, was exactly the writer 
to have produced a work worthy to rival Gibbon’s. As it is, he 
has left what seems to us its most remarkable foil. Instead of 
recalling a classic autobiography, he has stamped with a strange 
concession of authenticity a supposed caricature of himself in a 
clever novel. 

The portrait is, we are told, unlike the original, and this vindiea- 
tion of the man at the expense of the artist is obviously true in 
some sense. Surely, whatever else he was, he was not vulgar. 
Yet nothing is more vulgar than the eagerness to discover 
vulgarity in others betrayed in one or two references to the social 
position of Oxford men. He informs us, for instance, that in 
choosing his College his father “ was led to take the footman’s 
point of view, and to prefer one which was frequented by the 
sons of gentlemen.” What average Englishman does not prefer 
a College frequented by the sons of gentlemen? ‘This substitu- 
tion of the magnifying-glass for the screen, when the defect 
revealed is in the father of the person who reveals it, shocks 
other instincts than those of good-taste; but though it is a good 
deal worse than vulgar, it is that also; and it is not a solitary 
instance of this double failing, which must have been Pattison’s 
in some sense, but which his reference probably tends to fix in 
wrong proportions in the reader’s mind. However, from a 
literary point of view, his self-portraiture has a worse defect 
than that of being libellous. It is indistinct. There is no 
fusion of single impressions into a solid whole; nay, there 
is the extreme opposite of this,—we have hostile im- 
pressions left to fight out their difference side by side. 
“TI may appear in the above extract from my Diary to 
have been closer to Newman than I really was,” he tells 
us, apparently writing in 1880, of events which had taken 
place about forty years previously; and we are left to decide 
for ourselves which source of information appears the more 
authentic. It is quite possible that a journal should give an 
exaggerated impression of the events it records. We all know 
what it is to look back on the letters of our youth, and say, with 
a sigh, “ Ah, there was a good deal of delusion in all that!” 
But we all know, too, that “lorsqu’on n’aime plus, on ne se 
souvient pas d’avoir aimé.”’ A record which gives us no help in 
deciding between these divergent sources of judgment may have 
the interest that any fragment of experience has; but it lacks 
that element which turns a bundle of impressions into a single 
whole, and makes narrative literature. 

It lacks unity because it possesses that characteristic which 
at first sight might have been expected to give unity—it is 
egotistic. Unity means, primarily, what each one of us 
means when he says “I.” It is identical with life. In the 
mineral kingdom there is, properly speaking, ro oneness; 
break a stone, and each half is one just as much as the whole 
was one. When we come to the vegetable kingdom, we reach a 
certain imperfect unity ; but it is not perfect till we reach the 
animal kingdom,—it is not typical till we reach the world of 
personality. A human character is one, as nothing else is 
one. The bodily frame changes with every year, and the 
character changes, too; but behind those changes there 
is a unity that gives meaning to every other. At moments 
we recall the sorrows of our childhood with a strange com- 
passion that seems free from selfishness; we are touched 
at the memory of lonely tears; some remembered harshness 
or repulse affects us as though offered to another. Yet we 
know all the while that the grey-haired, wrinkled being who 





looks at us from the mirror is one with the child we are able 
to project into imaginative distinctness. The paradox of the one 
and the many are reconciled in every recollection; he who 
reverts to his own past knows the very starting-point of the 
idea of unity, because he knows at the same moment the fullest 
development of the idea of diversity. The vicissitude of experi- 
ence brings out that oneness of the self which lies beneath it, 
and makes it explicable. Nevertheless, it is the egotist who is 
the least able to reveal himself. Egotism means that self- 
occupation which excludes self-knowledge; it is, in fact, not a 
positive quality, but a defect. The knowledge of self and the 
knowledge of not-self arise and vanish together; they are not 
hemispheres, each conceivable apart, but elements, which change 
their character when they lose their union. Those moments in 
the life of a human being when he learns to know himself with 
a sudden sense of discovery, are always moments when he also 
learns to know another. Imprisoned within the circuit of our 
own personality we cannot discern any of its characteristics ; 
and a vague longing for the self-knowledge which comes with 
knowledge of others, haunts many who never recognise the 
feeling, who would scornfully repudiate it; perhaps it lies, 
for instance, at the bottom of the exaggerated regret of men 
who have never had the opportunity, given by a college career, 
of making many friends. In youth, this feeling comes in as 
an element of disturbance often insufficiently allowed for. 
The old often think that what the young need is to escape self, 
when the young themselves feel that what they need is to attain 
self; and the seeming opposites are merely two aspects of the 
same need, the deliverance from self-consciousness being the 
attainment of self-knowledge, the loss of self as a centre being 
the gain of self asan object of intellectual discernment. The“self” 
of egotism is not the “self” of self-knowledge. The one is that dis- 
torted being which insists that the whole shall be adjusted to the 
part, which in its unstable equilibrium shifts its centre of gravity 
at every moment, a creature of endless vicissitude, amid which 
lies not the oneness of true personality, but the monotony of 
incessant claim. The other is the true man, consenting that the 
part shall be subordinate to the whole, and therefore a 
consistent unity in his relation to a larger unity. The 
outpourings of egotism tell us much about the person who 
makes them, but himself they do not reveal. Self cannot be 
revealed by him who contemplates nothing but self, because it 
cannot be known by him. He cannot unveil what he does not 
discern. Egotism is monotonous, but never harmonious. It 
repeats, it does not unify. It is full of emphasis, but must 
always lack distinctness. For it loses that contrast of the 
many, without which unity is as much lost as a dark object on 
a dark background. 


The autobiographer has undertaken a task in which it is at 
once more difficult and more necessary to avoid egotism, 
than in any other form of literary expression. He needs 
above all other writers the detachment from self which 
enables him to paint self. He may gain it from many 
quarters; a vain and selfish man may be lifted into it for 
the time by a strong sense of literary harmony; a mere man 
of the world may gain it from the consciousness of other 
personalities forced on him by the experience of life. Patti- 
son’s Memoirs are a witness to us, on the other hand, that a man 
may have all the intellectual gifts needed for this detachment 
and fail of attaining it from some defect that lies in the moral 
nature. Pattison had akeen and delicate power of character- 
painting; he had a firm touch on the historic aspect of life, a clear 
knowledge of what was large and what was small in human 
character, a fine sense of proportion. But when he came to speak 
of himself, all these powers went for nothing. The exaggeration 
of wounded self-love blurs the record, the reminiscence which 
should be content to take the place assigned, and to disappear 
at a nod, becomes the tyrannical master and insists upon its 
rights to the exclusion of other claimants. When his friends 
assure us that this is no picture of himself, we listen gladly. 
That it was not a picture of himself as he was under the direct 
influence of other minds, we willingly believe. That it was the 
picture of his own mind as it was occupied with his own past,’ 
and truly reflected his mental aspect in the solitude of self- 
communion, we see not how any one can deny. And we may 
find some compensation for such acknowledgment in the dis- 
cernment that when a man ceases to regard himself in relation 
to others, and insists on regarding others in relation to himself, 
then not even great literary gifts can compass literary excellence; 
the part is treated as the whole, and that truth of proportion 
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which is the regulative influence in all literature and all art is 
as hopelessly lost as is in life (so far as it is under the same 
influence) all influence that tends to bind, to elevate, and to heal. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ag 
THE LABOURERS’ VOTE. 
[To THe Epitror or tue * Specrator,’’ | 
Sin,—The following extracts from a letter lately received from 
the Rev. W. Berkley, M.A., the Vicar of Navestock, in this 


neighbourhood, whose ill-health prevented his attending an 
open-air Liberal meeting at Ongar, of which I was chairman, 
may interest you as bearing upon the problem of the labourers’ 
We got more artisans perhaps than 
labourers at the meeting in question, the first of the kind ever 


vote in the coming election. 


held in Ongar. Some 400 were present ; the feeling was warmly 
Liberal, though the district is densely Tory ; and they ended 
with three hearty cheers for Gladstone :— 
nGoey 

“My own parish is specially typical of the change under the 
Reform Bill. The new electorate not merely outnumbers but absorbs 
the old in a ratio of about five to one. Our population by the last 
census was, [ think, about 850, our electors a little over 20; the new 
electorate will exceed 100, Ilow will they vote? Will they vote 
with their class, labourers versus employers; or rather country versus 
town? Itis doubtful. I think I have made out one or two points :— 


“1, As to public affairs generally they know of nobody but Glad- 
stone, 1s they think him a ‘good man,’ and that through him they 
have got the vote. ‘That is a good card so long as he is alive. After 
his death I have no doubt the Conservatives will boast that they were 
his only true supporters. Meanwhile, [ don’t believe you will effect 
much with the working-class except by saying that things are safer 
in his hands. 

“2. As for a policy, I hear them say ‘I'll vote for a rise in wages.’ 
There I think the Conservatives have a chance by the Fair-trade 
humbug. Something ought to be done to drill a little sound political 
economy into their brains. A woman complained to me, ‘ How low 
wages is this winter, they tell me its the enormous quantities of 
foreign corn. I suggested, at any rate, bread had never been so 
cheap before. She admitted it reluctantly ; but added, ‘Tt is only 
one thing after all; and what’s the use of bread being cheap, when 
meat, and milk, and butter is at the enormous price they are ?’ 

“3. Lam sure a great deal might be done by an out-and-out reform 
of onr land-laws. However little it might be worth commercially, in 
theory there is no labourer but would be thankful to put his savings 
into land if it could be made reasonably purchasable on a small scale. 
I think he would be right, but (iut is a fairly debatable question.” 


In a subsequent letter Mr. “The medical 
restriction will disqualify largely ; but it is absolutely necessary 


? 7 
Jerk ley says: 


in my opinion.” 1 have Mr. Berkley’s permission to make use 
of his letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Marden Ash, Ongar, Essex, June sth. Jostait GILBERT. 


THE AUSTRIAN FACTORY ACT. 

[To THe Eprror oF tre ‘ Specrator,’’] 
Sir,—Referring to the above subject, I notice a paragraph in 
your issue of June 6th, in which the following sentences occur :— 
“If itis right to fix for grown men a maximum of toil, why 
” “Tf health is to be 
protected against over-work, surely it ought to be protected 
against under-feeding.” 

It seems to me that the proper answer to the enquiry which 
comes first is not difficult to find, but should be made in a quite 
It is right for the State 
to prohibit excessive labour, because labour is the embodiment 
of sentient human effort, and the State must not permit direct 
cruelty. It is generally unwise to interfere in the regulation of 
wages, because competition is commonly a sufficient regulator. 
Where it is not so, where the competition inflicts intolerable 
hardships on labourers, the State may interfere, and indirectly 
does so by securing them against actual starvation. But in the 
other case its duty is direct and immediate. No amount of 
wage, no excuse of competition, is sufficient excuse for employing 
aman—or even an animal—up to the point of death, nor, in 
highly organised communities, to any point nearly verging 
upon that. Such a deed is, in itself, monstrous, and, except in 
the case of soldiers (which is not a case in point), an offence 
against the commonweal. 


is it wrong to fix a minimum of wages ? 


different sense from what is implied. 


As for the analogy between over-work and under-feeding, as 
under the wage system of employment the employer does not 
provide the food for his workers, the parallel does not hold good. 
In situations where he did so—as, for instance, in the case of a 





| 
ship upon a voyage—the captain would, I suppose, be equally 
liable for injury to his crew in either case.—I am, Sir, &e., 
WHatELY Cooke Tarror, 

[Very good. Then Mr. Taylor will, of course, support a law 
preventing him, when ill from over-reading of reports, from 
going on reading them. He does it for wages.—Ep, Spectator.7 

a 

MARRIAGES OF AFFINITY. 
| To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

SIR, — It is a relief to find that your language went beyond your 
meaning. The remark which I wished to controvert was not 
limited to the two passages you had in mind, but extended to 
the entire “ Scripture.” The correction is important, because 
by the present law of England, “all persons are declared to be 
lawful that be not prohibited by God’s law to marry,” i.e. (as the 
Act explains), are “ without the Levitical degrees” (32 Henry 
VIII, c. 33). If a wife’s sister were not within these degrees, 
her marriage would be at this moment as legal as the marriage 
of the Clergy, whatever any ecclesiastical law might say. The 
marriage of a Roman priest, lawfully solemnised in England, ig 
good in law, notwithstanding the prohibition of his Church, 

With regard to the two cases in the New ‘Testament, the 
words of the Baptist, “It is not lawful for thee,” and the yet 
more indignant censure of the Apostle, ‘‘ Not so much as named 
among the Gentiles,” cannot reasonably be referred to simple 
adultery ; they clearly relate to the incestuous intercourse (Eee 
is the word in both places), whether under colour of marriage or 
Your question,— Was not the marriage of the 
brother to a childless brother’s wife required by the law?” I 
answer, without hesitation, in the negative; that isa Rabbinical 
gloss, in defence of the shameful story of Judah. The law 
expressly and without exception prohibits marriage with a 
brother’s widow (Lev. xviii., 16). And there is no instance 
of it in the Bible but that of Judah’s sons, which was one of 
“the doings of the land of Canaan,” which the law was given to 
proscribe (Gen. xxxviii., 2). 

The passage you refer to (Deut. xxv., 5) has no mention of 
the husband’s brother; it is not the same word as in Lev. 
xvili., 16, but a very peculiar expression, only used in this con- 
nection, and properly rendered ‘“ next kinsman” in the margin 
of our Authorised Version. The Revised Version unaccountably 
omits the alternative. Coverdale has ‘ kynsman ” in the text, 
Diodati “cognato,” and Proop, the best authority of all, 
The only other place in the Bible where the word 
occurs is in the story of Ruth. And there the next kinsman 
was not the brother of the deceased. Moreover, it appears that 
for a just impediment, the nearest kinsman might pass the 
obligation, with the land, on to the next. So that if the word 
yebane literally comprehended an own brother (of which there 
is no proof) the Levitical prohibition would effectually exclude 
him.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Beeford, June 8th. Grorcr Trevor, D.D. 

[Dr. Trevor is singularly dogmatic. Leviticus (xviii. 16) speaks 
of the brother’s wife, and not of the brother’s widow, and the 
continuation of the passage appears to prove beyond question 
that it is the wife and not the widow to whom the passage 
really refers. Itis a very strange thing thatif it were only a 
“ Rabbinical gloss” that the brother was expected to marry his 
brother’s childless widow, our Lord should have made no 
comment on the absence of any authority for that Rabbinical 
gloss. Further, is it not obvious that no such Rabbinical gloss 
could have existed, if it had been generally understood that the 
Levitical law finally and under all circumstances forbade such 
marriages of affinity ?—Eb. Spectator. | 


otherwise. 


“ cunano.” 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘SPECTATOR,’ ] 

Sir,—Mr. Trevor’s quotation from Leviticus xviii. begins and 
ends too soon. V.17 has nothing to do with marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister; v. 18 has :—‘‘ And thou shalt not take a 
woman to her sister, to be a rival to her..... . beside the 
other in her life-time.” 

Do or do not the last four words constitute a governing 
clause P—I am, Sir, &c., 


5 Florence Place, Falmouth. M. B. Hrvve. 


THE FREE CHURCH AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” 


Sir,—Permit me to point out that an erroneous statement on 
this subject appears in your issue of last Saturday. The state- 
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para The General Assembly of the Free Church last week 
showed how deep is its prejudice against any kind of State 
endowment by carrying Professor Lindsay’s motion that ‘Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment are urgently re juired > by 
365 votes against 91 given for a more moderate motion of 
Principal Rainy’s, which committed the Assembly only to 
Disestablishment, and not to Disendowment.” The fact is that 
three motions were made, Principal Rainy’s, Professor Lindsay’s, 
and Mr. Neil Taylor’s. Mr. Taylor’s motion, which aimed at, a 
reconstruction of the Church of Scotland on the basis of Free- 
Church principles, was strongly opposed to Disestablishment. 
On the first vote Professor Lindsay’s motion was carried against 
Mr. Taylor’s by 243 to 67, and on the second vote Principal 
Rainy’s was carried against Professor Lindsay’s by 365 to 91. 

I refrain from making any comment, as the conclusion which 
you drew from mistaken premisses naturally falls to the ground. 
Trusting to your sense of fairness to insert this correction, I 
am, Sir, &c., A Scotrisn CnvurcuMan. 

[We took the figures from the CGwardian of last week, in which 
the numbers of the division were reversed. We are very glad to 
rectify the error.—Ep, Spectator. ] 


IRELAND AND THE OUTRAGES. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Sprcrator.’’] 

Sir,—You say in your summary of news of May 30th :—“ If 
dynamite outrages of Hiberno-American origin are to be 
multiplied in our cities, and the policy of obstruction is to be 
deliberately pursued by the so-called Irish Party in Parliament, 
it is impossible to doubt what the result must be.” As an 
Irishman, I should like to know what you mean by this. Do 
you mean to tell the agitators that the more disagreeable they 
make themselves, the nearer they will be brought to the attain- 
ment of their real object—the independence of Ireland, and 
freedom for themselves to form alliances with your enemies ? 
Are you prepared, out of mere disgust with clamour, worry, and 
crime, to see the Empire broken up, and life over the greater 
part of Ireland made unendurable for all Protestants and all 
owners of property of any conspicuous kind? And supposing 
you to make this sacrifice, do you think it would make your 
cities any safer from “ dynamite outrages of Hiberno-American 
origin ’’?—I am, Sir, c., 

Belfast, June Sth, L885, 

[Of course we did not mean anything of the kind. We 
meant that the result must be civil war sooner or later, and the 
only possible result of civil war, the military government of 
Ireland for a time.—Ip, Spectator. | 


Joseru Joun Murpuy. 


MR. ARTHUR SEVERN AND PROFESSOR RUSKIN. 

[To Tne Epitor OF THE ** SpecTaTor.’’]  « 
Sir,—May I call your attention to the enclosed cutting from 
the Speelutov, as it contains statements absolutely false, both 
as regards myself and my painting? Mr. Ruskin has never 
“found me in enthusiasm, patience, and humility,” if I under- 
stand the sentence, though I cannot say he has never set a net 
of difficulties or problems in painting before me—he does that 
with all painters ; but I can say that I have proved myself too 
old a bird to hop into any such net, though I was once very 
nearly caught. 

My pictures are never done with “ fear or trembling,” and 
never with more difficulty than occurs now and then to all 
painters of fleeting effects. If you will allow me, it would be a 
great satisfaction to me to come to your office some day, and 
show you what I can do in an hour, without any memoranda to 
work from except what is in my own head, and certainly with- 
out any “ fear, trembling, and difficulty.” 

T have never been a pupil of Mr. Ruskin, because I was too 
old, or too hardened a sinner, when we were first thrown 
together, to change my own ways of feeling and seeing nature. 
And besides, if a painter is worth anything, he knows what he 
can do, and when at his best, does it. 

Your critic winds up by saying (I suppose referring to 
what he thinks have been the difficulties thrown in my way 
by the Professor) “take him away, poor fellow, and let him 
have a ‘good time’ somewhere in recompense for all this 
labour,” &e. Please assure him that although I laboured so 
hard over my Institute drawings, that the five were painted in 
five weeks, and that since then I have done three water-colours 
(small) and one six-foot oil sea-piece—all of which have gone to 
their homes; that even with all this, that I was at the Derby, 





driving from Box Hill, and yesterday following the new 
Thames Yacht Club in the race round the “mouse,” and in a 
few days join aten-ton yacht on the coast of Wales at Bar- 
mouth, and hope to spend the rest of the summer in my own 
sailing-boat on Conistone Lake, when not painting on the 
island in Derwentwater,—in fact, that I am going to have a 
happy time! 

Let me say further that Mr. Ruskin is now staying with me, 
and had a good laugh this morning at breakfast when I told 
him the views your correspondent had expressed about our rela- 
tions in art; and indeed I cannot help laughing myself when I 
think how entirely innocent he is of my “sloppy seas” and 
black fogs, and “sunsets over Westminster.” Hoping you will 
excuse my writing at such length, and that you will put your 
correspondent right about my happiness and ways of work, I 
am, Sir, «c., 


Herne ITill, S.E., June 10th. Artiur SEVERN. 


[The sentence of which Mr. Severn complains runs thus :— 

“Let us take two more landscape-men who are members here, 
whose work is of great excellence in different ways,—Arthur Severn, 
the pupil and friend of Ruskin, and Alfred Parsons, without exception 
the most exquisite draughtsman of flower and foliage which the 
English school possesses. Severn would have been both a better and 
a worse artist had it not been for Ruskin. The prophet hus found 
him in enthusiasm, patience, and humility, but has shown him so 
many difficulties that his pictures seem always too much like 
‘advanced exercises.’ We see they are done with fear, trembling, 
and difficulty. ‘Take him away, poor fellow, and let him have a 
“ good time ”’? somewhere in recompense of all this labour. Such 
is our unuttered feeling about the artist who did them.” 
We fail to see what Mr. Severn has to complain of. In saying that 
he was the pupil and friend of Ruskin, we of course did not mean 
that the writer literally taught the painter the technical part of 
his art, but that he influenced his aims and methods, that he, 
in fact, in Mr. Severn’s own words, “ set a net of difficulties or 
problems before him.” If, as Mr. Severn asserts, Mr. Ruskin 
has not “found him in enthusiasm, patience, and humility,” 
the Professor’s influence upon his friends must be strangely 
different to that which he exercises upon those wh 
unknown to him; but, of course, on that subject we are open to 


o are personally 


correction by Mr. Severn. The fact remains that Mr. Severn’s 
pictures, whether executed in five minutes or five years, do lack 
spontaneity, and rather resemble the working-out of problems of 
light and shade, than pictures in the ordinary sense of the word. 
—Ep. Spectator.) 


THE BRAIN AND EDUCATION. 
To THE Epitor OF THE “ Sprctaror.”’ 
Srr,—The other day, a small boy, aged thirteen, applied to us 
at the Chambers from which I write, for the situation whieh 


junior clerk,” though “ oftice-boy 


‘s ” 


we dignify by the name of ; 
would be, perhaps, more appropriate. ‘To show his fitness for 
the position of “groom of the chambers,” he produced his 
ington National 
School, and supposed to have been duly looked over and cor- 
rected by the teacher. Looking through it, I observed a page 
r title, “ Physiology,” from which I extract the 


> J 


exercise-book, containing work done at the Ken 


with the imposin 
following :— 

*¢ Question. —What are the s tural differences between the three 
parts of the brain ? 

Answer.—The cerebrum is pink outside and white inside. The 
Mundella oblongata is neither. Cerebellum is white inside and grey 
outside.” 

I respectfully submit this to the consideration of the Vice- 
President of the Council. We have heard a good deal ! 
headaches in connection with compulsory education, and I think 

i J 
it is not surprising that this poor boy, to whom “struct 


itely of 





differences’? must have conveyed about ig as 
“* Abracadabra,” should have got just a ut his 
“cerebrum” and his “cerebellum.” In ler 


that he had Mundella on the brain !—I am, Sir, &c., 





POETRY. 
—_—~»— 
A THOUGHT IN THE ACADEMY. 
Foi.ep again, thou bright enthusiast ? 
Fall’n again from that fair height 
Where thy radiant fancy rapt thee 
Robed in empyrean light ? 
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Foiled and fall’n, past help or healing P 
What, in old time hast thou ne’er “ 

Flung from thy vain hands the brushes, 
Clasped to thy sick heart Despair ? 


What, no hope left ? Is all failure? 
Though that sunlit sweep of land, 
Seen so perfect in thy vision, 
Like a mirage mocks thy hand. 


Is there not, in yon blue distance, 

Some new light not caught before, 
Some faint reflex of the glory 

That thy dreamed-of woodlands wore P 


Nay, so high wast thou uplifted 
On the wave of thy desire, 

Seems it nothing, if in breaking 
It has left thee one step higher ? 


Thou hast failed—the rest succeeded P— 
Aye, it may be; none the less 

To have failed may not be failure, 
Nor succeeding be success. 


Hear the parable of the climber ! 
Often from his path below, 

Far above he sees his fellows 
Reach some sunlit roof of snow ; 


Yet he turns not, though his pathway 
Darkly wind beneath their peak, 
Knowing this low path shall lead him 

Higher than they hope to seek. 


So is man among God’s creatures ; 
So, among mankind, the best 
Press ever to the height ;—the others, 


They have their reward, and rest. 
F. W. B. 








ART. 


——— 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[THIRD NOTICE. ] 

Ir is impossible to commence this week’s notice of the Royal 
Academy without referring to the last election which has taken 
place since we last wrote. Three men have been elected 
Associates, two of whom thoroughly deserve that honour—if 
honour it be. These are Mr. Henry Moore, the seascape 
painter, and Mr. A. Waterhouse, painter of classic and medixval 
subject-pictures. Mr. Moore has long deserved to be an 
Associate, and for two or three years past it has been our 
constant endeavour to make his claims generally known. 
But of the third election what shall we say, when we know 
that the artist chosen is Edward Burne-Jones? Every 
one’s state of mind who knows the circumstances of the 
case, may be expressed in the saying, “Que diable allait-il 
faire dans cette galtre ?” This is Saul amongst the prophets with 
a vengeance. Fancy the “ Annunciation” hung above Colin 
Hunter’s “ Rapids of Niagara,’ or the “Chant d’Amour” 
cheek-by-jowl with Eyre Crowe’s “ Bicycling Honeymooners !” 
What will the old pre-Raphaelite say to Calderon’s buxom 
young women, and MacWhirter’s fallen pine-trees; to the 
babies’ millinery, or otherwise, of Millais and Leighton, Goodall, 
and Morris; to Armitage’s colossal tableaux, Leader’s con- 
ventional landscapes? As Aneas said to Dido, preparatory 
to that somewhat tedious description of his misfortunes,— 
“ Animus meminisse horret, luctuque refugit.” 

Seriously, this election is a shock to everyone; it seems 
almost an insult; it is decidedly a blunder. Beyond a certain 
point, inconsistency is intolerable, even from an Academy. After 
having derided and neglected every pre-Raphaelite painter for 
thirty years; after pinning the medal of Academic patronage 
upon the rough-and-ready art of the Scotch landscaper, upon 
the babies of Morris and the bicycles of Crowe; after having 
let Rossetti live and die unnoticed, and Holman Hunt paint 
his great pictures during a lifetime, without even the barest 
recognition; after having done and left undone such things 
as these, it is too late for Burlington House and its suave 
President to turn round upon the great painter whose every 
touch has been a reproach to their art and a protest against their 
conventionalities, and try to turn to their own advantage the 


° 








fame he has gained in the teeth of Academic neglect, and 
despite Academic laughter. The time is past; the only answer 
now is that which Dr. Johnson gave to Lord Chesterfield, 
As Ruskin once said well, the great when they are old get 
“too far beyond and above you to care what you think of 
them, They can be kind to you, but you nevermore can be 
kind to them. You may be fed with the fruit and fulness of 
their old age, but you were as the nipping blight to them in thety 
blossoming, and your praise is only as the warm winds of 
autumn to the decaying branches.” The italics are ours, for 
these words are very specially applicable to the present case, 
Mr. Burne-Jones may, or may not, accept the distinction which 
is offered him; but in any case he can gain nothing from it, 
though possibly he may lose much. We who have admired and 
praised his genius for many years, during which those who now 
seek to honour, ostentatiously rejected and ridiculed all pre- 
Raphaelite work, have perhaps the right to express a hope 
that this painter will not spoil the effect of his single- 
minded devotion to the highest art, by allying himself with 
an Academy, with the members of which he has, artistically 
speaking, no possible sympathy. Let him, by all means, decline 
it courteously, for it is, we suppose, meant as an honour; or, if 
he accept it, let him first well weigh the fact that all those who 
have most admired his work, understood its meaning, and 
sympathised with its aims, will be bitterly grieved and dis- 
appointed by his becoming an Associate of the Royal Academy. 
We must beg our readers to pardon this long preamble. We 
will now proceed with our notice of the pictures. 


In accordance with our usual custom in these later notices of 
the Academy, we shall in this and our next article endeavour to 
get a general view of the works exhibited. Beginning, there- 
fore, at the first room, we come to Marcus Stone’s “ Gambler’s 
Wife,” a woman in a big hat and last-century dress, sitting in a 
garden under the shade of a large tree. In the background are the 
gambler and his associates hard at work. This is an elaborately- 
finished picture, but not a good specimen of Mr. Stone’s 
art, because he has been unable to give any vitality to his con- 
ception. The woman is as uninteresting as a fashion-plate, the 
men in the background unimportant, and the garden, and house, 
and blue wooden seat round the tree, all these we know too 
well. The Briton Rivitre which hangs near this of the 
“ Sheepstealers ” is the painter’s best picture this year. It is-a 
moonlight scene, with one figure of which we only see the back 5 
a broken wall is in the foreground, and beyond it we look at the 
sheep, which are in stroug moonlight. The picture is dramatie, 
and full of ingenuity, the attitudes of the sheep being specially 
good; but the moonlight is only theatrically possible. With 
the amount of light here shown, the shadows of the picture 
would be much darker, especially in the foreground, and the 
local colours would disappear more than they do here. 

Mr. Marks’s “ Good Story,” a group of topers in a village inv, 
is a good and very carefully worked-out example, but not so 
successfully humorous as this artist is wont to be. We prefer the 
small, one-figure composition, entitled “A Lecture on Parrots,” 
which, besides its graphic humour, is one of the most exquisitely 
painted pictures which we have ever seen in the Academy. Let 
us not be misunderstood. Mr. Marks’s painting is of the very 
reverse kind to what the French artists would like; it belongs 
rather to the old Dutch school, and its peculiarity lies rather 
in concealing its method than revealing it frankly. But if 
we accept its aim, it would be hard to find a_ better 
example than the “Lecture on Parrots.” Everything is 
not only finished, but finished with the fineness of a skilled 
workman. Of Mr. Hodgson’s “ Don Quixote and the Galley- 
Slaves ” we can say little in praise; a coarsely-coloured land- 
scape, with well-drawn but perfectly uninteresting figures, it is 
alike feeble, violent, and dull. And on the other side of the 
door in this first room hangs a picture which, though it justifies 
what we have said of Mr. Dicksee’s work during the last two or 
three years, we are very sorry to see. It is called “ Chivalry,” and 
represents a maiden in a blue gown tied toa tree, whilst in the 
background a knight in complete armour is sheathing his sword. 
By his feet lies his dead antagonist. The actual brushwork on 
the picture is good, and so is the drawing of the tree and its 
foliage; there praise must cease. The maiden wriggling away 
from the tree is conventional, insipid, and uninteresting ; the very 
long knight trying to sheathe a sword which is too long even 
for him, is simply comic. The subject is as stale as could be 
well found, and there is a fatuity about its rendering which is 
very irritating. Damsel in distress, knight, landscape, even the 
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sunset light behind them, all seem to be well-fed, proper, and 


comfortable. It isatreat to see Mr. Yeames doing something 
more worthy of his reputation as an Academician than his latter 
pictures. This year his “ Prisoners of War” must be counted 
as one of the pictorial successes of the season. It shows us two 
English middies in a French seaport, guarded by an old French 
soldier, and gazed curiously upon by the fisher men and women of 
the place. The painting is adequate and the colour pleasant, but 
the strength of the conception lies in its grasp of the occasion. 
Dramatically, it is clever in the extreme; the pose and ex- 
pression of the middies make the picture, and deserve to make 
it. Inthe shortest words, Mr. Yeames has “ hit the mark.” But 
we should like our readers to contrast with this, a work by Mr. 
Storey, also an Academician, of “ Zeuxis painting his Venus from 
the chosen five.’ We do not wish to say anything more about 
this picture than to direct to it the attention of ourreaders. In 
the second room a good specimen of Mr. Val Prinsep’s Indian 
work hangs near some of Cowper’s cattle, neither worse nor 
better than usual. Heywood Hardy sends a large picture called 
“ Roused,” which is unfortunate in giving us only bits of 
animals,—one half of a boar, and two halves of dogs pursuing 
him. Good as a study, but a bad picture,—or, rather, not a 
picture at all. The nurse and child of Mr. Barnes, entitled “‘ Her 
first Visit,” is noticeable for the graceful shyness of the child’s 
attitude; it is carefully and dully painted. Mrs. Merritt’s 
“Eve” is a nude figure of a woman sitting on the ground 
with her legs crossed, her head bent down upon her 
knees, and her arms clasped round her ankles. Why such 
a position should be chosen, and why it is significant of 
Eve, the Academicians who hung it, and Mrs. Merritt 
herself, probably know; it seems to us simply a rather 
poor life-study in a very unfortunate position. A doubled-up 
body with no face, and with even its extremities half hidden, 
is w bad subject for a picture. Give a look to this flimsy, 
but pretty, girl of Miss Alice Havers, who is “ Divided” from 
her aristocratic fisherman by a very little stream; and look, 
too, at one of the last purchases for the Chantry Bequest, the 
“Stream,” by Mr. Hovk. Satire is wasted upon those whose 
skin is protected by the “triple brass” of Academies, or we 
should be tempted to give a hint of the way in which this bequest 
was administered for the benefit of—not the public, or Art, but 
the Academicians themselves, All are having a slice of it in 
their turn; let us hope that when the cake has been served 
round, there may be a slice or two left for further division. 

Of the third Gallery, what shall we say more than we have 
said already ? The portraits by Holl, Leighton, and Millais have 
been noticed, the Homeric Tadema and the French Orchardson 
likewise, the “ Andromeda” of Mr. Calderon, fat, happy, and 
fresh-coloured, must be passed in silence, lest we rouse the ire of 
the British matron. The large river-scene of Vicate Cole’s is 
soft, mellow, and sweet as ever. There is a fine rock and sea- 
scape by Mr. Peter Graham; a little “cheap,” perhaps, in its 
rendering of the cliffs, but strong and fresh; but his best picture 
is “ Evening,” in the first room, a sunny landscape with a grand 
crimson sky of the cirrus order. 

Mr. Pettie’s ‘ Challenged’ shows him at his best,—a best 
which he has not given us of late- It represents a young man 
just risen from bed after a debauch trying to recollect the 
details of a quarrel over-night—the challenge for which he holds 
in his hand. Near it, through the open door, we see the figure 
of his antagonist’s second. The work is dramatic and powerful, 
though complacent. It is a picture which could hardly be lived 
with comfortably, for neither its sentiment nor its colour are such 
as make pleasant companions ; but its strength is unquestion- 
able, and it is worthy of notice with what extreme ability Mr. 
Pettie has portrayed the figure of the departing second. We 
feel he has just turned upon his heel, and put his hat on with 
a slap of the hand. 

We shall finish our notices of this exhibition in our next 
article. 








BOOKS. 


a ee 
BERLIOZ’S MEMOIRS.* 
Ten years had already elapsed since the first appearance of these 
Memoirs in French, when the now historic revival of Berlioz’s 
Faust at Manchester early in the year 1880 enabled the British 
musical public of this generation to form for the first time a 





* Autobiography of Hector Berlioz. Translated by Rachel and Eleanor Holmes, 
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fair estimate of the most popular of that composer’s colossal 
works. The steady growth of his reputation in England since 
that date, thanks to the energy of Mr. Charles Hallé—himself 
a friend of Berlioz—and Mr. August Manns, has fully justified 
the publication of an English version of that deeply interesting 
and painful autobiography, in which all the traits of his many- 
sided character, its chivalry and devotion, its capacity for 
loving and scorning, hating and suffering, are set forth with 
relentless and indelible distinctness. How this version has 
been executed it will be our unpleasant duty to indicate later 
on; but we may be allowed here to express our regret that the 
characteristic photograph which forms the frontispiece of the 
French edition of 1870 should not have been reproduced 
for the benefit of the many readers whose impressions 
of Berlioz must be derived from this extraordinary trans- 
lation. That portrait represents the composer at the age 
of sixty-one, seated, with head erect, and both hands thrust 
deep into his breeches-pockets. It is a defiant, distinguished 
face, :thin-lipped and closely shaven, with clear-cut, sensitive 
features, surmounted by ample locks, brushed fantastically down 
over the right temple. The autograph, too, is most char- 
acteristic and interesting. Above his signature he has written 
the opening phrase for the violins in the largo of his ‘‘ Symphonie 
Fantastique” It was the air of one of his earliest songs (burnt, 
like so many of his youthful compositions), written under the 
influence of his boyish passion for a fair neighbour. It “ came 
back reproachfully to him ” in 1829, when he was composing his 
symphony, and was, as we have seen, adopted, in 1865, with 
peculiar appropriateness as the musical legend of his life when, 
at the close of his stormy career, he found some solace in the 
friendship of the “aged, saddened, and obscure woman ” who 
had fired his youthful fancy, and to whom his soul went out 
with undiminished fervour after an interval of forty-nine years. 
This “persistency of old feelings, apparently so irreconcilable 
with the new,” is further strikingly illustrated by his unshaken 
fidelity to his first loves in music and literature, Gluck and 
Virgil, to whom he recurred in his last work, drawing the 
libretto of Les Troyens from the second and fourth books of 
the Aneid ; while the melodic simplicity of the musical setting 
recalls the stately charm of the German master. 


Born in 1803, at La Céte St. André, Hector Berlioz was bred 
up to follow the profession of his father, a country doctor. He 
never went to school, but studied at home,—a system the obvious 
drawbacks of which he readily and frankly admits,—and gained 
a considerable proficiency on the flageolet, flute, and afterwards 
the guitar, while pursuing his anatomical studies. He never 
could do more, according to his own account, than play a few 
chords on the piano; and the inconveniences and advantages 
consequent upon this deficiency are illustrated in a striking 
manner throughout these memoirs. It forced him to compose 
in silence, and freed him from the tyranny of an instrument 
which, as a means of representing an orchestral work, he desig- 
nates “a guillotine destined to lay low all the noble heads, and 
from which only plebeians have nothing to fear.” Certainly, it 
seems as though Berlioz’s extraordinary orchestral instinct was 
furthered and stimulated by his freedom from the shackles of 
the pianoforte; and though limited as a performer to the three 
above-mentioned majestic and incomparable instruments, as he 
satirically calls them, he knew more about the entrails of every 
instrument in the orchestra, to use the phrase of a German critic, 
than any of his predecessors or contemporaries. A fine orchestra 
finely conducted was to him the highest product of modern 
art, and he writes of the instruments as if they were friends 
and living creatures. The sight of a beautiful harp inspired 
him with “a vague feeling of poetic love.” Nothing escaped 
his notice in a new orchestra. The numbers, the position, the 
mechanism and tone of the instruments; the peculiarities, 
physical and artistic, of individual performers, are all noted 
with a minuteness of observation thoroughly characteristic of 
the author of the “ Queen Mab” scherzo, or the famous setting 
of the “ Rakoczy ” march. 


In 1822 we find him launched in Paris as a medical student. 
Writing after the lapse of a quarter of a century, Berlioz gives 
rein to his Fuseli-like imagination in a truly ghastly picture of 
his first visit to a dissecting-room. This taste for the cadaver- 
ous, as instanced by his visits to Italian morgues and charnel- 
houses, is one of the most disagreeable features in his character. 
His experiences were unfortunate; but we resent the needless 
details wantonly thrust on the reader, and the lack of restraint 
which marks these descriptions. Indeed, one of the very few 
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abridgments that admit of vindication in this translation is 
that of the passage in which he relates with nauseous fidelity 
the circumstances of the disinterment of his wife’s remains at 
Montmartre. Berlioz conquered the loathing inspired by this 
visit, and resumed his studies; but an evening spent at the 
opera unhinged his resolve, and his discovery of the musical 
treasures of the Conservatoire library gave the death-blow to 
his medical career. This defection led to a bitter family quarrel. 
His allowance was cut off, and when his father finally consented 
to sanction this new departure, his mother, a religious and 
narrow-minded provincial, with a holy horror for all artists and 
their ways, disowned and cursed him. To make matters worse, 
Berlioz had great difficulty for a long time in giving proof posi- 
tive to his parents that he really possessed sufficient talent to 
justify his choice of music as a career. His master, Lesueur, 
assured them that he exhaled music at every pore ; but it was not 
until the fifth attempt that he succeeded in 1830 in carrying off 
the Prix de Rome, which guaranteed him independence for five 
years. Previous to this he kept himself afloat by giving lessons 
and singing in the chorus at one of the Parisiau Theatres. 

His studies and adventures in Italy are described in some of 
the most brilliant chapters of the book. But the Eternal City 
failed to awaken his enthusiasm,— 

“The shadow of ancient Rome, which alone casts a halo round modern 

Rome, failed to compensate me for all I had lost... ... I became 
more and more convinced that for an artist who is really in earnest, 
nothing can be sadder tban to live there.”’ 
But if Italian town life disgusted him, and “ the frolics of the 
gentle populace” during the Carnival stirred his saeva indig- 
natio to the depths, he thoroughly enjoyed his rambles with gun 
or guitar, drinking in deep draughts of liberty amid the wilds of 
the Abruzzi, consorting with lazzaroni, or listening to the quaint 
and plaintive strains of the pifferari. “A brigand’s life,’ he 
sardonically remarks, “in spite of its fatigues, would really be 
the only satisfactory career for an honest man, if there were not 
so many stupid, unsavoury wretches even in the smallest bands.” 
These last words strike a key-note in his character which 
resounds throughout all this book. Berlioz was, in art as in 
politics, an aristocrat to the core, and loathed the canaille and 
the bourgeoisie with an equally fierce and bitter hatred. ‘‘ Music,” 
as he finely puts it, “is the daughter of a noble race, such as 
Princes only can dower now-a-days, who must be able to live 
poor and unmated, rather than form a mésalliance.” He regrets 
the days of the Medicis, and warmly applauds the generous 
patronage extended by the German Princes to composers and 
executants. Finally, and these words are not without their 
point to English readers, he expresses his deliberate conviction 
that— 

“The most musical nation is not that which can show the greatest 
number of mediocre musicians, but rather that which has given birth 
to most great masters, and in which the feeling for musical beauty 
has been most cultivated...... Artisan-musicians do a vital 
injury both to art and artists, and are capable of corrupting the taste 
of a whole nation by their numbers no less than their low instincts.” 
His sojourn in Italy was not a productive period, though it 
furnished him with subjects for at least one symphony (the 
“Harold en Italie”), His extraordinary journey home, prompted 
by homicidal jealousy, and the unexpected bathos of its termina- 
tion, is narrated with a frankness and absence of reserve difficult 
for an English reader to comprehend or appreciate. He was 
allowed to leave Rome before his time was fully up, and ex- 
empted from the necessity of studying in Germany. Thence- 
forth Paris was to be the centre of his labours, his “ whirlpool ” 
in which he was to be tossed about and finally engulfed after 
some forty years of ceaseless struggling. Berlioz’s stormy 
relations with Cherubini,—the musical dictator of Paris at the 
time,—the difficulty of his music, his lack of executive power, 
and his uncompromising and imperious disposition, closed the 
ordinary avenues to advancement and popularity. It was, 
therefore, as a fewilletoniste that he was obliged to maintain 
himself for more than thirty years, supplementing his scanty 
earnings by organising concerts for the performance of his own 
works,—a costly and precarious undertaking, owing to their 
colossal proportions. How distasteful was the work of fewilleton- 
writing may be gathered from these passages :— 

“When I talk of my laziness, it only applies to the writing of 
prose. I have often sat up all night over my scores, and have spent 
eight hours at a stretch working at instrumentation; but it is an 
effort to me to write a page of prose, and about the tenth line or so 
I get up, walk about the room, look out into the street, take up a 
book, and strive by any means to overcome the weariness and fatigue 
which instantly overpowers me. I have to return to the charge eight 
or ten times before I can finish an grticle for the Journal des Débats, 








and it takes me quite two days to write one even when I like the 
subject.” 

In another chapter he says he cannot hear of a first perform. 
ance without an uneasiness which goes on increasing until his 
feuilleton is finished. Apart from financial considerations, he 
found it almost impossible to give it up 

‘fon pain of remaining defenceless in the face of the furious and 
almost innumerable animosities which it has stirred up against me, 

.. +. And yet what wretched circumspection am I not forced to 
use, what circumlocution to evade the expression of the truth! What 
concessions to social relations and even to public opinion.” 

Once he remained shut up for three whole days, unable to find 
words to begin a feuilleton on the Opéra Comique, and fifteen 
years later thus bitterly described his ‘‘ punishment ” :— 

“To write nothings about nothings, to speak one day of a great 
master and the next of a great idiot, with the same gravity, in the 
same language... .. . This is, indeed, the lowest depth of degrada- 
tion. Better be—Finance Minister in a Republic!” 

Notwithstanding the effort it cost him to write, nothing 
could be more brilliant or picturesque than his descriptive style, 
more pungent than his satire, more spontaneous than his 
dialogue. This last device he uses frequently and with great 
effect, recording in dramatic form the conversations, real or 
imaginary, that he has had, or that have taken place about him. 
He is particularly happy in describing the effect produced upon 
him by the masterpieces of Gluck or Beethoven, or in general 
in the expression of his enthusiastic admiration for great works 
or great men. “It is far more difficult,” he remarks, “for a 
Frenchman to sound the deeps of Shakespeare, than for an 
Englishman to appreciate the subtlety and originality of 
Moliére or La Fontaine. Our two poets are rich continents. 
Shakespeare is an entire world.” How excellent, too, though 
spiteful, is his explanation of the aversion felt by Handel and 
Rossini for Gluck and Weber, by the fact that it is dinpossible 
for two men of stomach to understand two men of heart. He 
vehemently protested at all times against the practice of adapt- 
ing or altering the works of the great masters, and bitterly 
complains of the constant disregard of the axiom that correc- 
tion should come from above, adding, at the close of a long list 
of composers and dramatists who have been mutilated :—* It 
does not look as if the corrections came from above, but rather 
from below, and very perpendicularly below, too.” Such 
vigorous and often admirable criticisms are unfortunately 
marred by exaggeration and violence, and the specimens we 
have quoted are mild in comparison with some of his savage 
tirades against Parisian Philistinism, the industrialism of art, 
or managerial intrigues. As a Russian once said of him, he 
wrote his fewilletons with a dagger, and indemnified himself 
for any restraint that social or other relations imposed upon 
him by the savage ferocity of his home-thrusts at his avowed 
enemies. He admits that his witticisms were often indiscreet 
and ill-tempered; but claims the credit of never having 
failed to declare in the amplest terms his appreciation 
for the merits and services of his opponents—a claim 
fully justified by the admiration expressed for some of 
the music of Rossini and Cherubini. Here and there his 
humour, which is charming when he is in his whimsical 
vein, jars upon our ears by lapses into Scriptural parody. But 
apart from these occasional offences against good-taste and 
literary decorum, Berlioz must be admitted to rank very high as a 
master of style. His letters from Germany, where, as he says, 
he went, “ like the devout men of ancient Greece, to consult the 
oracle,” are written with inimitable vigour, freshness, and 
charm. Specially interesting are his sketches of the great 
composers, conductors, and virtwost whom he came across. His 
relations with Mendelssohn gave rise to a certain amount of 
misunderstanding, and we are assured by the translators that 
Berlioz has garbled the letter in which Mendelssohn bade him 
welcome to Leipzig. This may beso; but even as it stands, 
the letter is a most cordial and charming one, and Berlioz, 
always his own severest critic, does not fail to bring his own 
petulance and aggressiveness into strong contrast with Mendels- 
sohn’s unfailing courtesy. What evidently piqued Berlioz was 
Mendelssohn’s inability to appreciate his more ambitious efforts, 
while the “inflexible rigorousness”’ of the latter’s artistic prin- 
ciples, his “ fondness for the dead,” and the orthodoxy of his reli- 
gious views, combined to stir the ever-smouldering combativeness 
of the Frenchman, whose lack of reserve and reverence so often led 
him into caustic profanity and spiteful repartee. But he speaks 
with a sincere enthusiasm of Mendelssohn’s compositions, his 
matchless ability as a pianist, and the unwearied patience with 
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which he undertook in person the “ menial task ” of training the 
chorus for a performance of Romeo and Juliet, and good- 
naturedly revised the faulty text. 

Berlioz’s inner domestic life, painful as it was, yet reveals 
some of the finest and most chivalric traits in his character. 
He married the Irish Shakespearian actress, Henrietta Smith- 
son, at a time when she brought him no other dowry save her 
debts and eclipsed fame. They “loved and lacerated each other” 
for a few years, and then separated. But to the very last 
Berlioz paid with scrupulous fidelity the expenses of her separate 
establishment, expenses enhanced latterly by her broken health 
and helpless condition. This drain on his resources only rivetted 
more firmly the chains of his bondage to the feuilleton, his only 
regular means of gaining an income, and forced him to resign for 
many years his dreams of composition. But if he was unfortunate 
in love, he found great solace in the sympathy and generosity 
of his friends. Paganini’s munificence set him at liberty to 
compose one of his greatest works, Alexandre Dumas pere showed 
him “the greatest kindness all his life.” Liszt, “ that admirable 
Liszt,” was his firm and constant ally from 1830 onwards. For 
Ernst, the famous violinist, and Stephen Heller, the composer, 
both “charming humonurists,” he had the warmest affection. 
In 1846 he was indebted to the generosity of his friends for the 
means of undertaking the journey to Russia, which saved him 
from ruin. With Balzac and Heine he was intimate; and the 
truly remarkable, though incomplete, estimate formed by the 
latter of Berlioz’s genius is well worth citing :— 

“Berlioz’s music has generally something primitive or primeval 

about it. It makes me think of vast mammoths or other extinct 
animals ; of fabulous empires filled with fabulous crimes, and other 
enormous impossibilities. His magie accents call up Babylon, the 
hanging gardens of Semiramis, the marvels of Nineveh.’’ 
And elsewhere he speaks of him as “a colossal nightingale or 
gigantic lark ; a creature of the antediluvian world.” It is only 
fair to add that Heine modified his judgment after the produc- 
tion of the Enfaunce dw Christ, which he describes as “a sheaf 
of sweet flowers of melody and a masterpiece of simplicity.” 

With such a wealth of material to choose from, itis impossible, 
within the limits of the space at our disposal, to do more than 
indicate a few of the characteristic features of this singular 
genius. Amongst these may be noted his fondness for travel 
and rapid movement; his capacity for suffering without 
any apparent reason, or for being worried by such trifles 
as a clock which chimed a minor third, or the cry of a hawk; 
his power of appreciating the essentially national characteristics 
of other countries ; his unfortunate inability to learn German ; 
his uncompromising contempt for those who adopted the pro- 
fession of music from sordid aims; and his unshaken resolve 
never to let financial considerations tempt him to write down to 
the level of Je gros public; his emotion, reminding us of 
Macaulay, on reading the great masterpieces of literature; the 
irregularity of his inspiration and composition ; his touching 
adoration for Shakespeare, Gluck, Beethoven, and Weber, and 
his corresponding detestation for the Italian sensualist school, 
as well as for the modern German school of music without 
melody. Musicians will find much to stimulate them in these 
volumns, and will listen with a redoubled pleasure to Berlioz’s 
masterpieces, after learning the romantic circumstances of their 
genesis, 

It only remains for us to perform the disagreeable duty of pro- 
nouncing an opinion upon the manner in which the translation 
has been executed. While heartily commending the two ladies 
who are responsible for it for their excellent intentions, and, in the 
main, for the musical knowledge they have brought to bear upon 
their task, we are bound to state that both for faults of omission 
and commission, this is, from a literary point of view, the worst 
performance of the sort we have ever encountered. In the first 
place, besides the omission of unimportant words in almost 
every sentence, whole paragraphs are constantly cut out. On 
pp. 106-107 of Vol. II., more than a page of characteristic 
criticism has been entirely left out, and the same fate has 
befallen a brilliant onslaught on the mutilator of King Lear 
(Vol. I, p. 86). We have, besides these, marked sixteen other 
cases of serious omissions. One or two are pardonable, in 
dgference to the susceptibilities of the polite reader; but it 
would only have been fair to the manes of Berlioz to announce, 
in a preface, that the principle of Bowdlerisation was going to 
ke adopted throughout. In some cases these omissions are 
absolutely misleading, as, for example, that on p. 288, Vol. IL, 
where the English leads one to suppose that Ernst excelled in 
mere florid execution. Other instances of misleading omissions 





will be found on p. 92, Vol. I., and p. 290, Vol. II. In the next 
place we have to notice the adoption of a systematic method 
of boiling down the original, a process in which nearly 
all that is characteristic of the author’s style evaporates. 
“How he revels in his own soothing harmony ” does duty for 
“est-il heureux de se bercer mollement sur son beau lac 
d’harmonie.” In the course of a most brilliant letter to Heine, 
he asks what good does it do one “dérober sous des paupiéres 
mal closes de verditres prunelles...... présenter & son 
interlocuteur un siége armé d’un dard perfide ou couvert d’un 
glutineax enduit ?” This is rendered: “ Rolling one’s eyes in 
apparent agony, and playing bitter, practical jokes on one’s 
neighbour” (Vol. IL, p. 74). Frequently, one word has to do 
duty far half a dozen, as “solemn” for “ a la fois terrible et 
désolée” (Vol. IL. p. 322), and “ penniless” for “sans feu ni 
lieu, ni sou ni maille.” Thirdly, there are at least fifty notable 
instances where the original has, by a misunderstanding of the 
construction, been more or less misrepresented, distorted, or 
incorreetly paraphrased. For example, on p. 123, Vol. L., “ Si 
j’avais un de mes fils au concours et qu’on lui fit des tours 
pareils, n’y aurait-il pas de quoi me jeter par la fenétre?” is 
rendered, ‘If one of my sons were a competitor and I did that 
sort of a thing, wouldn’t they discharge me on the spot?” 
Passages mangled as dreadfully as this will be found on 
p. 115, Vol. I., and pp. 310, 319, 338, Vol. II. Under 
this head we may also call attention to the needless and 
frequent alteration of a piquant oratio recta into the form 
of reported speech, as well as the constant exaggeration of 
strong language, “mon Dieu” being rendered “good God,” 
and “Ce diable de Requiem,” “That d——d Requiem.” 
Fourthly, we come to the blunders purely verbal. Of these we 
can vouch for the existence of at least one hundred, some of 
which are worthy of the authors of the Septuagint. “ Carakin ” 
(Vol. L, p. 23), i.e., medical student, is translated “a veteran 
soldier.’ ‘Carambolage” (I., 75) (cannoning at billiards) 
becomes “ artillery ;” “ humeur trés-peu embrassante” (I., 151), 
“anything but an embarrassed mood ;” “intempestive” (IL., 
286), “tempestuous ;” “Sarde” (I., 159), “ Scandinavian.” 
Berlioz describes a thoroughly French sporting expedition he 
made in Italy, when his bag included a cat, a snake, a robin, 
and a porcupine, “dont j’emporte en trophée quelques beaux 
piquants ” (quills). This is rendered “I carried away more 
than one wound from his quills” (I., 246). When we add that 
tke notes in great part consist of uncalled-for and irrelevant 
comments on Berlioz’s character, that the paragraphs are often 
wrongly divided, numbers incorrectly given, and titles and proper 
names frequently left in their French form ; that the grammar is. 
slipshod ; that inverted commas are inserted where they do not 
exist in the original, and that the author’s best jokes are spoilt 
or omitted, we shall not even then have exhausted the catalogue 
of the defects of this unfortunate version. Our chief motive in 
inflicting so complete an account of them upon our readers is 
the desire to do justice to a man who resented misinterpreta- 
tions and garbled versions with all the fiery indignation of his 
passionate heart. We trust that the well-known firm of pub- 
lishers whose name appears on the title-page will not be slow 
in offering reparation, in the shape of a revised edition, for the 
wrong done to this brilliant and unhappy Frenchman. 








MR. LANGBRIDGE’S BALLADS.* 
Mr. Laneprince tells us, in his dedication of this little volume 
to Mr. Buchanan, that he dedicates it to the author of “ Nell” 
and “'The Wedding of Shon Maclean,” as a “ master in the 
difficult art of writing ballads and story-poems,” “with the 
gratitude and homage of twenty years.” And we may fairly 
say that though the pupil has not, perhaps, equalled his master 
in that peculiar combination of passion and humour which gave 
to Mr. Buchanan’s London lyrics their wild strain of pathos, he 
has proved himself a good second in the same school. There 
are weak poems in this little volume,—for example, “ Redwood’s 
Revenge” is a ballad with the heart and meaning of the 
poem left out; “Dr. Dan’s Secret,” “A Daisy Chain,” and 
“ Walter’s Choice,” are of the very slightest calibre; while “ Amos 
Dunn’s Wooing” strikes us as a little vulgar,—but many of them 
attain a very high pathos of the true realistic stamp to which 
Mr. Buchanan has accustomed us, the kind of pathos which, 
instead of exhaling only the heart of sorrow, takes care to give it 
you as it is in the very midst of that queer jumble of accidental 





* Sent Back by the Angels, and Other Ballads of Home and Homely Life. By 
Frederick Langbridge, M.A., Author of “ Songs in Sunshine,” ‘‘ Gaslight and 
Stars,” &c, Leeds: J. S. Fletcher and Ca, 
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circumstance which partially enhances it, because-it paints on it 
the motley background of human life. Nor is it only in pathos 
that Mr. Langbridge excels. “The Demon of the Pit: a 
Ballad of the Boards” is a very lively little poem on the realistic 
side of a childish actress’s life, with a hare-brained sort of 
infatuation of itsown. It is an Edgar-Poeish ballad on the child 
who impersonates “ The Demon of the Pit ” at the Pandemonium 
Theatre, and who delights so much in the most ordinary of 
childish delights when she is off the boards :— 


“ Tf you chance to make a sally 

Through the region of Soho, 

You may pass a frightful alley 
That is known as Eden Row ; 

And among the children playing 
On the cobble pavement there, 

There is one that’s worth surveying, 
For she’s really very fair. 

She’s a perfect darling—bless her ! 
And she has such charming ways 

That the passers-by address her 
With a word or two of praise ; 

And enthusiastic stoppers 
Are occasionally known 

To present the child with coppers— 
Having darlings of their own; 

Whereupon she'll call her cronies, 
Who are always pretty near, 

And invest in proud polonies, 
Or imperial ginger-beer : 

She will call her friends and cronies, 
Who make answer with a cheer, 

And invest in proud polonies, 

In the fat and fair polonies, 

In the rich and rare polonies, 
Or imperial ginger-beer. 


So when xext you’re not too busy, 

Let me beg of you to go, 

And inquire for little Lizzy 

In her grimy Eden Row; 

You will find her, sweet and dimply, 

On a doorstep sitting down, 
And she’ll look an angel simply 

In her skort and shabby gown. 
Now I fancy few, if any, 

Who have seen my little pet, 
And have tipped her with a penny, 

Which she laughed aloud to get, 
Have imagined for a second 

That this charming little fay 
Must decidedly be reckoned 

Quite a ‘ woman of the day.’ 

It has never crossed their fancy 

For a moment, I’ll engage, 
That the child was Miss Delancy 

Of the Pandemonium Stage— 
It would never cross the fancy, 

If one pondered for an age, 
That the child was Miss Delancy, 
The surprising Miss Delancy, 

The prodigious Miss Delancy, 

Of the Pandemonium Stage. 


Though herself no hint affording 
Of the footlights’ lurid flame, 
Each adjacent shop and hoarding 

Is emblazoned with her name. 
See—‘ Aérial flights of fancy ! 
Pyrotechnic blaze of wit! 
With Miss Juliet Delancy 
As the Demon of the Pit,! 
Though the boldest might have faltered 
At an outlay half as large, 
Yet the prices are unaltered— 
There will be no extra charge 
Amid plaudits loud as thunder 
And emotion past control, 
The astounding Infant Wonder 
Will sustain her famous réle. 
In a mise where all entrances, 
The most unexampled hit 
Is Miss Juliet Delancy’s, 
As the Demon of the Pit; 
While the tout ensemble entrances, 
It is owned the choicest grit 
Is Miss Juliet Delancy’s— 
The enormous Miss Delancy’s, 
The astounding Miss Delancy’s, 
As the Demon of the Pit!” 


That is charmingly given, and we understand perfectly the 
adjectives “surprising,” “prodigious,” and “astounding” 
as applied to Miss Delancy; but why “enormous”? Surely 
not even the puffer would use an adjective likely to convey 
a false impression on a point so important as the child’s size. 
No sensation was to be produced by the child’s size——which 
was that of a pretty little girl,-it was to be produced by her 





agility and presence of mind when enacting “ The Demon of the 
Pit.” 

But excellent as is the sketch of “The Demon of the Pit,” it 
is in genuine pathos of the realistic kind that Mr. Langbridge 
touches the highest mark. “Sammy,” for instance, the first, 
and one of the best, ballads contained in the book, is as good 
of its kind as it is possible to be. The story is told in the 
vernacular slang of the artisan class; and though it gains in 
dramatic effect, it loses necessarily in lyrical effect, by the very 
associations of which it makes use. Nevertheless, there is one 
advantage in using an essentially defective instrument of speech, 
—that when what is really true and touching is said by its help, 
there is something of surprise produced by virtue of the contrast 
between the essential poorness of the language and the essential 
depth of the feeling, and this surprise enhances the impression 
made on the mind. Take, for instance, the following description of 
the little lad who is the subject of the poem, and notice theimpres- 
sion produced by the familiarity of the slangy dialect in which the 
father’s love is expressed, as it gradually makes the depth of that 
love felt through its smart and often vulgar metaphor. We should 
be quite willing to admit that the most natural application of this 
sort of command of a slangy vernacular, would be in prose, and 
not in verse of any kind. Dickens, for instance, uses it often with 
wonderful effect for purposes of pathos as well as of humour, 
Doubtless, the moment you come to employ the medium of verse 
at all, you are apt to look for a sifting away of the coarser 
elements of expression. Rhythm and rhyme by their very 
nature suggest elements of feeling more or less refined from 
the dross of vulgar speech; and the blending of such speech 
with rhythm and rhyme has in it something of the anomalous. 
Verse combined with slang affects us like a work of art executed 
in coloured slates, or in other poor and gaudy materials, and yet 
it delineates for us, none the less, the deeper and truer passions 
of human nature. The excuse, indeed, for blending poetry with 
the vulgarities of such a dialect as this is that the feelings 
which need poetry in order adequately to express them, are 
actually found in the hearts of those who can only give them such 
an utterance as this dialect will give :— 


“He was our little kid, was Sammy— 

The first and the last we had; 

And only the Lord knows rightly 
The way as we loved that lad. 

There was parties as kep’ their dog-cart, 
And counted us naught but skim, 

Whose youngsters hadn’t, I tell you, 
Such wittles nor togs as him. 

With new-laid eggs for his breakfast, 
And jam that thick on his bread— 

Why, fighting-cocks wasn’t in it, 
Regarding the way he fed. 

His hair in tight little ringlets, 
And dressed in his sailor-suit, 

His trousers flapping so knowing 
A-top of his lace-up boot, 

And the name of his ship, the ‘ J1nGo,’ 
Wrote out on his cap so bold, 

He was really a perfec’ pictur’ — 
Our stout little eight-year-old. 

A-trotting to church between us, 
And prattling in childish joy, 

He was one in a crowd, and our hearts was proud 

Of our brave little sailor-boy. 


But summat went wrong with Sammy— 
Quite slow-like, the child fell off ; 

There was nothing as you could p’int to— 
He hadn’t no pain nor cough ; 

But somehow he failed and faded— 
His feet, so merry and gay, 

As danced like rain on the pavement, 
Got dragginger day by day. 

And—he! such a chattering magpie !— 
He’d reggerler lost his tongue ; 

And, Lord! when his mother dressed him, 
How baggy his jacket hung! 

The doctor he come to see him, 
And listened agen his chest, 

And sent him botiles with caps on, 
And coloured his very best ; 

And he’d chicken and calf’s-fut jelly, 
And beautiful black beef-tea, 

And we took him down by the ’scursion, 
And got six hours at the sea; 

And if melted gold could have helped him 
To even the smallest start, 

The hat on my head, and the clothes on the bed, 

Td have sold with a thankful heart. 


It wasn’t no use, God help us! 
He drooped and he pined away— 
For all the worl like the blackbird 
I brought him from town one day. 
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And coming sometimes to meet me 
A bit of the way down street, 

It hurted, to see how weary 
He crawled on his little feet. 

And I thinks to myself one evening, 
“To pleasure his precious heart, 

And keep him out in the sunshine, 
T’ll make him a sort of cart— 

A nice little bit of a go-cart, 
With wheels, and a handle too, 

To drive his self out, God bless him! 
As poor little cripples do.’’ 

So, after my work-hours nightly, 
When Sammy was safe in bed, 

I tinkered the toy together, 
And painted it blue and red. 

And I tell you I got my payment 
When, out on the horse-road there, 

ZI see him ride in his pomp and pride 

As grand as the great Lord Mayor. 


You never see nothing like it— 
The way as it pleased the kid ; 

More good than a score of bottles 
One ride in the go-cart did. 

His cheeks was as red as roses, 
When—coming to get my meals— 

He clattered along to meet me, 
A-guiding the rum old wheels. 

I was glad in my heart to see him— 
I tell you my eyes would swim, 

To think no hand but his daddy’s 
Had tinkered the fad for him. 

And sometimes I’d cheer his mammy, 
A-smoking my pipe at night, 

And say as our fears and fancies 
Was only a foolish fright. 

‘He’s getting the roses back, ’ma, 
He’s growing quite strong and fain ; 

He’ll soon be our jolly sailor 
A-rolling to church again.’ 

She’d answer, knitting her stocking, 
‘Yes, father, he’ll soon be well ;’ 

But I’d see as her smile died out in a while, 

And often a tear-drop fell.” 


Perhaps, however, of all these poems the one that Mr. Lang- 
bridge has named “ Exit Tommy” is the most effective. It is 
upon the death of a little boy who takes a solemn leave of all 
his friends, and favourites, and playthings, before he goes,—his 
favourite rabbit being the creature apparently from which he 
finds it hardest to part :-— 


“ But hush! the voice from the little bed, 
And the watchful mother bent her head. 
* Mammy, I know that I’m soon to die, 
And I want to wish them all good-bye. 


*T shouldn’t like anything here to say, 

“ He didn’t shake hands when he went away ; 
He was glad to be off to his harp and wings 
And couldn’t remember his poor old things.” 


‘In Heaven I never should feel content 

If I hadn’t been kind before I went ; 

So let me take leave of them, great and small, 
Animals, people, and toys, and all.’ 


So the word went forth, and in no great while 
The servants entered in solemn file, 

The stout old cook, and the housemaid Rose, 
And the aproned boy with his smutted nose. 


‘So each of the women, with streaming cheek, 
Bent over and kissed him and could not speak ; 
But he said that they must not grieve and cry 
For they’d meet again in the happy sky. 


*T was longer and harder to deal with Jim— 
The child grew grave as he looked at him, 

For he thought to himself, ‘He bets and swears, 
Ard I hardly believe that he says his prayers.’ 
‘Oh, Jim, dear Jim, if you do such things 
You'll never be dressed in a harp afd wings. 
He talked to the boy as a father should, 

And begged him hard to be grave and good. 


The lad lounged out with a brazen air 

And whistled derisively down the stair, 
But they found him hid in the hole for coal, 
Sobbing and praying in grief of soul. 

Old ‘Rover’ came next, sedate and good, 
And gazed at his master and understood, 
Then up we carried, in order due, 

§ Maria,’ the cat, and her kittens two. 


Prond purred the mother, and arched her back, 
And vaunted her kittens, one white one black ; 
And the sweet white kitten was good and still, 
' But the black one played with his nightgown’s frill. 


He stroked them all with his poor weak hand, 
Bot he felt that they could not understand. 

He smiled, however, and was not vext, 
And bade us bring him the rabbit next. 





He welcomed ‘ Punch’ with a loving smile, 
And hugged him close in his arms awhile, 

“And we knew (for the dear child’s eyes grew dim) 
How grievous it was to part with him. 


His mother he bade, with tearful cheek, 

Give ‘ Punch’ his carrot three days a week, 
With lettuce-leaves on a cautious plan, 

And only just moisten his daily bran. 

Then next we brought to him, one by one, 

His drum and his trumpet, his sword and gun; 
And we lifted up for his fondling hand 

His good grey steed on the rocking-stand. 
Then close to his feet we placed a tray, 

And we set his armies in array ; 

And his eyes were bright with fire and dew 
As we propped him up for his last review. 
His ark came next, and pair by pair 

Passed beasts of the earth and fowls of the air ; 
He kissed good Japheth, and Ham, and Shem, 
And waved his hands to the rest of them. 

But we saw that his eyes had lost their fire, 
And his dear little voice began to tire ; 

He lay quite still for a little while, 

With eyes half-closed and a peaceful smile. 
Then ‘ Mammy,’ he said, and never stirred, 
And his mother bent for the whispered word ; 
‘Give him his carrot each second day,’ 

Our Tommy murmured, and passed away.” 


We prefer that to the others,—in part perhaps because there is 
not so strong a contrast between the dialect in which the poem 
is given and the substance of it. Indeed, it seems to us @ 
singularly perfect specimen of its class, a ballad in which the feel- 
ings of a dying child, a child dying without fear or trembling, 
are simply and exquisitely told. It is not all that this volume 
contains that comes up to this high mark ; but even as a whole, it 
fully deserves the popularity which, in our judgment, it is pretty 
sure to attain. 





ON THE TRACK OF THE CRESCENT.* 
Copyricut in titles is among the benefits which the Incorporated 
Society of Authors proposes to secure to the novelists, who are 
contesting the proprietorial rights question as eagerly as Irish 
competitors for land, and for a similar reason—because the 
object of their contention is a limited quantity, while they them- 
selves are not. To those about to steal, this will appear a 
pedantic and pettifogging precaution; to us, impartial, it 
suggests the consideration that the thing, short of inventing a 
new language, cannot be done. Writers of books of travel 
are not quite so hard-up as the novelists; but they soon 
will be, unless there should be a general agreement among 
mankind to stay at home, or if they do not, then to say 
nothing in print about it. The titles of travel-books have been 
gradually becoming so fantastic, that it makes one feel uncom- 
fortably old to remember how the Saturday Review poked its 
rather heavy fun at the (then) daring originality of Through 
Norway with a Knapsack, suggesting “To Timbuctoo with a 
Tooth-brush,” as a happy thought. 

Major Johnson is inconsiderately lavish; he might have 
been satisfied with one silly title, On the Track of the Crescent, 
for a book which is quite as much concerned with countries of 
the Cross, and have left his second, Erratic Notes from the Pirceus 
to Pesth, to be picked up by some other traveller with a notion 
that alliteration is fine and no notion that “erratic notes” is 
nonsense. Again, if he had not been inspired by Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s descriptior of what Major Johnson calls “the 
geographical surroundings” of Greek Art—meaning Greece— 
and if he had read Mr. Justin McCarthy’s brilliant pages on 
the Parthenon, he would not have tried so unavailingly hard to 
“live up to” the fine fancies of the P.R.A., and when “ the 
glorious Parthenon suddenly burst on his view,” he would 
probably not have written what follows :— 

“TI felt stunned by the thought which rushed through my brain, 
that here Pericles, Themistocles, Plato, and Socrates, had stood and 
addressed their delighted fellow-countrymen. I could hardly realise 
it all. I here found what had once been spiral stairs, but of which 
[sic] little now remains. After some cautious climbing I stood at 
last on the top of the grandest of all grand buildings. The view was 
magnificent. Far down below lay Athens, basking in the blaze of 
the midday sun. Mount Hymettus on one side, and Tykabettus on 
the other, with the deep, blue Mediterranean beyond, formed a sight 
-_— 7 forgotten. I now felt rather giddy, and was glad to 

escend. 


The book is a big book, and the author covered a great deal 





* On the Track of the Crescent. By Major E. C. Johnson, M.A.I., &c. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 
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of ground; he did go from the Pireus to Pesth, and he has 
conscientiously cut short his “ erratic notes” at the latter place. 
He saw men and cities, and he gives us his opinions of the 
people, and pronounces on the places with cheerful dogmatism, 
explained in an odd sentence of an undeniably original 
preface. “If I appear,’ says Major Johnson, “to have 
expressed my opinions on the people of the countries which 
I visited in a manner more dogmatic than my experience would 
warrant, I can only say that, for some time before going, I 
consulted the best authorities who have written on that part of 
Europe, the opinions which I formed from reading these works 
being merely confirmed by my own experience.” ‘To read this 
sentence is to learn that there exists in our own time a writer 
who approaches the immortal Mr. Collins, of Prideand Prejudice, 
in unidtentional humour. The author had a “ good time” and 
a pleasant companion while he was confirming in Greece the 
opinions formed from the best authors ; and he left “ the classic 
ground” with regret. ‘I was very sorry, too,” he adds, with 
the naiveté that makes this book amusing, “to leave Major 
H—. He is one of the best fellows I ever met; full of poetry 
and good-sense—a strange mixture.” 

It is, however, when Major Johnson actually comes up with 
the Crescent that he is really fine. Major H—— had nota 
monopoly of the strange mixture. His companion possesses 
sufficient poetry to enable him to state that the Circassians 
received into Turkey in 1869, “ have but scantily rewarded their 
benefactor, for they have been as a thorn in her side, and asa 
viper in her bosom ever since;” and to add: “The women are 
very beautiful, and great acquisitions in the harems of the rich.” 
As for good-sense, here it is, “ in heaps, in perfect heaps,” like 
Mrs. Toots’s. For instance, Major Johnson defines the Koran as 
“a curious mixture of Judaism and Christianity in the form of the 
Arian heresy,” and “its precepts of dependence on the Supreme 
Being and submission to His will’ as, “oddly enough, the 
chief obstacles to the progress and greatness of the Turks.” 
Again, there is Major Johnson’s exposition of the value to 
England of alliance with Turkey, an arrangement which he 
appears to believe originated with Lord Beaconsfield, for he 
says :—* It will be a sad day for England when this striking 
instance of the prescience of the greatest statesman of modern 
times (the Earl of Beaconsfield) ceases to be the corner-stone of 
our foreign policy.” 

Major Johnson’s notion of fun, conveyed either by his 
pen or his pencil, is oppressive. A couple of pages about a 
scarecrow which turns out to be “the impaled man,” and is 
saluted with a cry of “Vive le HHombog!” is a specimen 
of the former method, while the latter is, perhaps, most 
fully represented by a drawing of a fat man staggering 
under the impossible load of a grand piano carried on 
his head, with the Italian proverb, “Chi va piano va sano,” 
to explain the joke! He also thinks it is humourous to talk 
“sarkasm’’ about “ the inarticulatable one,’’ and historical to 
state that Canon Liddon’s statement about the impaled man 
“caused South-Eastern Europe to flow with blood, and our 
Indian Empire to stand a very good chance of ‘perishing.’” 
Hence it will be seen that Major Johnson, like a true-blue Tory 
and a gallant Jingo, draws for his facts upon his imagination, 
but that his drafts for wit are not honoured. The Tory Jingo 
mind is not one that benefits by travel; all its conclusions are 
foregone, and it ever journeys on the primrose path. Major 
Johnson is not a remarkably instructive writer, and when he is 
amusing it is scarcely with intention; but he is good- 
humoured, and he observes things in an all-round way, which, 
while it gives his writing a Chinese-drawing-like air, has 
a genial and talkative effect. His account of the dancing- 
dervishes at Constantinople is in the style of Georgy Osborne’s 
prize composition, and the scene is depicted in the worst 
drawing we have ever found in any book; still, when we get 
him well away from ancient Greece and the coroneted shade 
of “the Asian Mystery,” he is not bad company. He is very 
fine upon the Turkish peasant, who is, he tells us, “ physically 
and morally a very fine fellow,” and “has chiefly learned 
his vices from Europeans, while his virtues are all his own.” 
One truly funny saying is this: “ His [the Turkish peasant’s] 
house and person are always very clean, but the former is badly 
built.” Of course, he talks about the Sultan’s “ wives ;”’ but we 
never hope to find an English traveller who will not fall into 
that error. The chapters on the Danubian Provinces are 
the least facetious and the most readable. The author’s 
geniality procured him attention and kindly services, and 





no doubt made him a pleasant companion to people who, 
presumably, know nothing about Lord Beaconsfield. There 
was a certain Count B (in this case the limited initial is 
quite proper) at Nagy-Enyed (it is in Transylvania) who was 
evidently a choice spirit in a very dull sphere. He took the 
Major in hand with great zeal and efficiency, and showed him 
many interesting sights—especially the coming-in from their 
pastures of the great herds of huge heavy-horned buffaloes, 
“ How often are great scamps most charming fellows to meet!” 
says Major Johnson, @ propos of the Count, with an irresistible 
touch of poetry. He tells us a good deal about military matters 
in the countries which he visited. Here is something new, to 
us at least :—“*I may mention,” says the author, “a fact not 
generally known. The word ‘Huszar’ is Hungarian for 
‘twentieth man,’ that being the proportion in which the recruits 
for the cavalry were picked in former times from the population, 
These recruits took the national costume of the time of Matthew 
Corvinus (the fifteenth century) into the ranks, and the uniform 
and name have since spread from the Austro-Hungarian service 
into all the armies of Europe.” Beyond a general notion of the 
pleasantness of Pesth, and a particular notion of the loveliness 
of the ladies there, we do not get much out of Major Johnson’s 
narrative of his visit to that city. We leave him there, however, 
with a friendly feeling, and are not sorry to have read his book, 
although—perhaps because—it has a flavour of absurdity. 








A HISTORY OF THE PARSIS.* 


Mr. DosaBuat FRawdt1 is certainly one of the most distinguished 
native members of that uncovenanted branch of the Indian 
Civil Service which has contributed so much in times past to 
lighten the labours of the English administrators of the country; 
and it is only natural that, with the taste for literary pursuits 
which revealed itself at an early period of his career, he should 
desire to be the historian of the remarkable people of whom he 
may fairly claim to be one of the foremost representatives. 
The Parsis have exceptional claims to the consideration of 
Englishmen, Their ancestry is most distinguished. As the 
descendants of the Persians who conquered Egypt and invaded 
Greece, who were in turn attacked and overthrown by the 
Greeks under Alexander, and who, at a still later period, 
repelled, under the Sassanian Kings, the encroachments of 
Rome, they appeal to classical associations in a manner that no 
other Asiatic people can pretend to do. After their expulsion 
from Persia by the Arabs they disappear from history for more 
than ten centuries. It was known, indeed, that they founded 
some settlements in Guzerat and other parts of Western India, 
that they lived on good terms with the Hindoos, that in 
common with them they entertained a marked aversion for the 
Mahommedans, and that the earlier European traders found 
them exceedingly useful as intermediaries in their dealings with 
the other races. But although Mr. Dosabhai Framji has 
succeeded in preserving several incidents of a graphic character 
during this period,—as, for instance, the episode of the Hero 
Ardeshir and the visit of Merji Rana to the Court of Akbar the 
Great,—it is unquestionably the fact that the Parsis rose to 
fame as the factories at Surat and Bombay gradually absorbed 
the whole of the trade of Western India. On this point no one 
can write with better knowledge than the author of these 
volumes :— 

“The Parsis came and settled in Bombay, where they are mostly 
congregated at the present day, a little before the island was ceded 
to the British by the King of Portugal as the dowry of Catherine, 
Princess of Braganza, when she married Charles II. of England in the 
year 1668. There is no doubt on the point that they arrived in Bom- 
bay before the Britis had taken possession of it, because we find 
that in 1665 one Kharshedji Pochaji Panday contracted with the 
Portuguese authorities for the supply of men and materials for the 
building of the fortifications. ..... The arrival of Europeans and 
the establishment of trading-factories in Western India, and especially 
at Surat, opened up an unexpected field for the energy, industry, and 
enterprise of the Parsis, and from that time the commercial activity 
by which they have made a name may be said to take its date. No 
doubt the shrewd ‘ Bania’ of Surat, of whom European travellers of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries speak, possessed all the 
commercial instincts of his race ; but he seldom sought any scope for 
them beyond the wall of the town where he carried on business. The 
spirit of foreign adventure was almost wholly absent. The oppres- 
sion and rapacity of the conquering races who swayed the country in 
turn had diminished that spirit, if at any time it existed. Again, the 
barriers of caste and custom, which even a century and more of 
British rule has not availed to demolish, acted as a formidable 





* A History of the Parsis, including their Manners, Customs, Religion, and Present 
Position. By Dosabhai Framji Karaka, C.S.I. With Coloured and other Illus- 
trations, 2 vols. London: Macmillan and Co. 1884, 
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obstruction. The Parsis, however; had always been free from caste 
prejudices, and on the advent of Europeans soon betook themselves 
to occupations they had never attempted before. In the factories of 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French, and the English, the chief 
native ageuts were Parsis, acting as middle-men between the Euro- 
peans and natives. In this capacity a field for commercial enterprise 
was opened to them of which they were not slow to take advantage. 
Niebuhr has made mention of them. Anquetil du Perron has remarked 
on their enterprise from personal experience acquired during a stay 
of some years in the city of Surat. After the decadence of Surat as 
a commercial centre, the Parsis came to Bombay, and there found 
increased opportunity for the employment of their energy, as the 
biographical sketches of the most prominent of them show. Lavji 
and some of his descendants continued their connection with 
the Government dockyard ; but members of the other branches of his 
family established themselves as merchants, A large number of Parsis 
also began business as merchants, traders, shopkeepers and contrac- 
tors. ‘The business of commission-agents to the European merchant- 
men, which used to arrive annually in Bombay, was entirely mono- 
polised by them. The Parsis were foremost to seize and take 
advantage of every opening created by the increase of British power 
and the advent of British merchants.” 

Mr. Dosabhai Framji has naturally a great deal to say about 
the prominent position which the Parsis have gained in the 
commerce of Western India ; and in the first two chapters of his 
second volume he gives biographical sketches of the distinguished 
men who have contributed most to the prosperity of their com- 
munity. Most of the names and of the details of their careers 
will fail to offer much-attraction to the English reader; but there 
are one or two exceptions which may prove of more general 
interest. Perhaps the most striking cases are those of Rastam 
Manak, who went to the Court of Aurungzeb to plead the case 
of the English merchants at Surat, when ill-treated by 
the Mogul’s officers; of Sorabji Kavasji, who gained a high- 
sounding title for repairing the Emperor’s clock; and of Dhanjisha 
Beheremandkhan, who was killed at the head of English troops 
in an engagement with a Mahdi or False Prophet near Surat. 
These three individuals and many others come under the head 
of Guzerat; but the distinguished Parsis of Bombay present a 
more interesting group. Of these the late Sir Jamshedji 
Jeejeebhoy, who, as the author proudly informs us, was the first 
native to be knighted, and the only native to receive the dignity 
of a baronetcy, was by far the most distinguished and the 
widest known; but there were many others only slightly less 
honourably known than he was. Among the earliest Parsis to 
make a name by their attachment to the English was Rastamji 
Dorabji :— 

“In the year 1692 a severe plague broke out in Bombay, when 

most of the Europeans of the place and the soldiers in the garrison 
fell victims to the disease. Taking advantage of this unfortunate 
circumstance, the Sidis of Janjira, who were then a powerful and 
independent people, organised bands of pirates along the Malabar 
coast, and invaded Bombay with a large force. They took possession 
of the island and Dungry Fort (now called Fort George). The few 
Englishmen who had survived the plague were so exhansted as to be 
quite unable to drive the Sidis away. But Rastamji Dorabji, who 
had in his veins the blood of the ancient warlike Persians, undertook 
to repel the enemy. He raised a militia from among the fishermen 
of the population, fought the invaders, and defeated them. He then 
despatched messengers with the news of the victory to the chief of 
the English factory at Surat, who soon after arrived in Bombay, and 
took charge of the Government.” 
But by far the most remarkable, and probably the least known, 
of all these Parsi worthies of Bombay, were the different mem- 
bers of the Wadia family, who followed the craft of shipbuilders 
with great assiduity and success during more than a century 
and a half. We may quote what Mr. Dosabhai Framji says of 
Jamshedji Bamanji, perhaps the chief representative of this 
family :— 

‘He was the first of the Parsi master-builders to be entr usted by 
the Lords of the Admiralty with the building of men-of-war in India. 
About this time, numerous offers were sent to the Admiralty for 
building line-of-battle ships; but Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Trow- 
bridge, who held at one time the command of his Majesty’s squadron 
in Indian waters, had a very poor opinion of the people who 
had to perform the work, and also of the Pegn teak with which 
ships were constructed in Bengal. He strongly recommended 
the Lords of the Admiralty to cause the work to be done 
at Bombay under the entire supervision of Jamshedji without 
any European aid or direction. The reputation of Bombay-built 
ships had forcibly attracted the attention of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, who, having seen and admired the ‘ Cornwallis,’ a frigate of 
fifty guns, built at Bombay, determined on the construction of men- 
of-war in India. It was at first suggested to their lordships to send 
out a European builder and shipwrights ; but Sir Thomas Trowbridge, 
who was then a member of the Board of Admiralty, and was in- 
timately acquainted with the character and merits of Jamshedji, 
pledged his word to the Government that he would build, not only 
frigates, but ships-of-the-line, to their perfect satisfaction, without 
the least European assistance, and orders were issued for the con- 
struction of two frigates and a seventy-four. In England, the opinion 








about the vessels built by Jamshedji was highly gratifying to him, 
and exceedingly creditable to his merit and ability. Vice-Admiral 
Sir Edward Pellew, Bart., wrote to the Superintendent of Marine at 
Bombay to beg him to tell Jamshedji that he ought to be proud of his 
frigates.” 

Mr. Dosabhai Framji gives a very complete and not less 
interesting account of the social customs of his people. Begin- 
ning with the practices attending a birth in a family, he traces 
the whole course of human life until it ceases with the Parsis in 
their Dokhmas, or Towers of Silence. The ceremonies in con- 
nection with a birth, both as regards the mother and the child, 
are cuaracteristic of the sense of decorum general among the 
Parsis. Few can dispute that the regulations and observances 
which they have inherited from their ancestors are based on a 
sound perception of the most necessary sanitary precautions. 
Side by side with much of a practical nature, there is not 
wanting evidence of the lingering influence of superstition, which 
is proved by the influence of the “joshi,” and the manner of 
choosing names. A still more important ceremony than even 
the naming of a child is his or her investiture with the sudra 
and kusti, or sacred shirt and thread. This investiture takes 
place any time after the age of six years and three months. The 
practice of early marriages—which the Parsis must have 
borrowed from the Hindoos, as it is opposed to the teaching of 
Zoroaster, who forbade marriage at an earlier age than fifteen— 
is gradually dying-out, as the perception of its evil consequences 
grows clearer among the intelligent members of the community. 
Weddings are made among the Parsis the excuse for a great 
display in respect of hospitality and present-making, which is 
carried to such excess in many cases as to constitute a social 
evil. The extent to which marriage-feasts are carried among 
all classes may be inferred from the fact that one of the 
reputed Parsi benefactors has erected a hall in Bombay 
for the special purpose of allowing the gratuitous celebration of 
these events. We cannot afford space to quote Mr. Dosabhai’s 
interesting and graphic description of the social and religious 
observances which accompany this important event in a man’s 
life. Our author has naturally a great deal to say about the 
manner in which the Parsis dispose of their dead ; and he writes 
with considerable warmth of feeling on the question of the 
exposal of their dead bodies in the towers of silence, where they 
are devoured by the vultures, which are the satellites and 
custodians even of those gloomy buildings. It is only fair to 
say that he makes the best of his case, and that he produces 
no small amount of independent testimony to the fact that, 
however objectionable to the sentiment this mode of dis- 
posing of one’s dead relatives and friends may appear, it works 
little or no evil in practice. It seems, however, as if there 
were some ground for supposing that there is a growing feeling 
among the Parsis themselves that this manner of disposing of 
the dead is hardly consistent with a very advanced civilisation ; 
and it may not be a dangerous prophecy to say that the time is 
not far distant when the Parsis will abandon their present 
system for that of cremation. Mr. Dosabhai defends his people 
against any charge that might be made against the Parsis of 
being cold-hearted or devoid of affection :— 

‘“* It should be stated that the Parsis do not forget their deceased 
relations who have quitted this sublunary world for another. Cere- 
monies are performed by the well-to-do on every day during the 
first year, and on every anniversary of the melancholy event. The 
last ten days of the Parsi year are specially dedicated to the memory 
of the dead, and the ceremonies then performed are known as the 
‘Fravardigan’ or ‘Muktad,’ as they are popularly called. Accord- 
ing to the thirteenth section of the Fravardin Yasht, the souls of the 
departed desire to be remembered during these days by those whom 
they lived with and left behind in this world. They are said to 
express their desire in the following words,—‘ Who will praise us ? 
Who will offer to us? Who will consider us his own? Who will 
bless us? Who will receive us with hands bearing food and bearing 
clothes? And who will pray for us ?” 

In conclusion, we can cordially recommend Mr. Dosabhai’s 
handsome volumes to the attention of the reader. They give 
a very full and, on the whole, a very well-written account of an 
interesting people. Mr. Dosabhai has evidently spared no 
pains to make his history complete ; and he has placed it before 
the English public in a very attractive form. The work is a 
model of printing, the illustrations are very effective, the bind- 
ing and other minor details show great taste and care, and the 
work has been carefully edited, and is supplied with an excellent 
index of subjects. The Parsis deserved a good history, and Mr. 
Dosabhai Framji has provided it. 
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MISS CADOGNA.* 
Mr. Juuian Hawtuorye is a writer of such unquestioned talent 
that his choice of a field affording little or no scope for the 
display of his well-kuown antipathies is a matter for unmixed 
congratulation. He has laid the scene of his new novel in what 
he enthusiastically calls “the most picturesque and most winning 
[it must be admitted that he adds ‘and the most fatal’] country 
in the world,”—Ireland—and he is in thorough sympathy with 
the three races—American, Irish, and Italian—from whom he 
has taken his diamatis persone. Indeed, almost the only 
passage in which any mention whatsoever is made of England 
is one wherein occurs a passing allusion to the climate of London. 
It is true that he speaks of it as “moral, physical, aud artistic 
death ;” but having disposed of us in this summary fashion, he 
recurs to the more congenial surroundings of what he calls, 
either by a curious slip or an ill-chosen pseudonym, “the county 
Munster.” And yet in spite of the attractiveness of his materials, 
which he has treated with much spirit, subtlety, and humour, 
Mr. Hawthorne’s romance will hardly give sustained pleasure to 
an English or Irish reader. Such a result, if we are correct 
in our surmise, will be due mainly to the gratuitous intrusion 
of a vein of somewhat vulgar pleasantry, and in a minor degree 
to extravagances of style and the caricature which disfigures 
the author’s representations of Irish speech and society. To 
illustrate our first ground for complaint, we have only to quote 
the following passage, in which Mr. Hawthorne is at his worst :— 

“¢ You’re going to be married ?’ said Ambrose, scarcely disguising 

a sudden and vehement feeling of resentment.—‘ Yes, sure, if the 
right man will have me. I’m old enough!’ replied the young lady, 
smiling and fingering the braids at the back of her neck.—‘ Oh! then 
it isn’t—he isn’t—what sort of a man is the right one ??—‘ Well, he’ll 
be good-looking—that’s the first thing !’—‘ And rich, of course ??— 
‘I don’t so much mind about that! And good-natured,’ she went 
on, ‘for I’ve the devil’s own temper, myself, asking your pardon, 
Mr. Ambrose,’ &c.” 
When Mr. Hawthorne pays a high-born and attractive Irish 
lady the doubtful compliment of imagining her capable of using 
such language to a stranger at a first interview, he sinks in 
point of truth and taste to the level of M. Max O’Rell. For- 
tunately, such lapses are rare, but they are characteristic of 
the inequality of this author’s work, and are barely redeemed 
by the general prevalence of a finer and higher tone. 

In the matter of style Mr. Hawthorne, who can write 
admirably when he chooses, is over-apt to indulge in “a 
passionate and poetical intensity of nouns and adjectives,” to 
quote from his own description of one of his characters. Sucha 
sentence as this only confuses and aggravates the reader. “ The 
base of the hills and the bosom of the harbour were spiritualised 
by a delicate white mist, which hovered like the dust of diamond 
roadways, and was gently chased and laid in long swathes by the 
slanting sunrays.” This delirious word-painting is all the more 
to be regretted in a writer who can give us such passages as 
the following :— : 

‘“ As he walked onwards, the glow faded slowly from the heavens, 
and the farther bank of the broad river became indistinguishable from 
its own reflection in the stream. In that immense calm and silence, 
his hurrying thoughts and heated imagination seemed a foolish 
impertinence. The stars sparkled softly, but more and more dis- 
tinctly, above. How many passions of men—how many races of 
mankind—had they outlived? Be charitable, be kind, be unselfish ; 
for what matters a little gain, a little triumph, a little exaltation ? 
He who wins ignobly, loses ignobly. These still voices of unending 
nature fell like cool dew into his feverish and confused mind.” 
Before proceeding to criticize Mr. Hawthorne’s Irish colouring, 
let us admit the truth and acuteness of many of his observations. 
He remarks with justice that, “In great measure the religion of 
Treland is still superstition.” He has noted, with a keen eye, 
“the pest of beggardom which, in Ireland as in Italy, renders the 
stranger’s life a burden to him,” and there is truth and humour 
in his description of such details as a ragged gossoon’s “ shoot ” 
of clothes, “the area of whose apertures exceeded that of the 
material.” But in the main his pictures of the architecture and 
scenery of “ the county Munster,” though highly complimentary, 
are equally highly coloured. When we read of “high houses 
leaning towards one another across the street...... with over- 
hanging balconies and arched doorways in the Spanish and 
Italian style...... gabled old cripples with projecting 
second stories and latticed windows; these had hobbled hither 
from the spacious times of great Elizabeth,” we are merely struck 
with the resemblance in style to that of the elder Hawthorne, 
and not with the accuracy of the description. 
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Furthermore, while admitting that Mr. Hawthorne has re. 
produced the dialect of the Munster peasantry skilfully enough, 
we wish to point out that in putting it into the mouths of such 
refined persons as his heroine and her aunt, he is guilty of a sole. 
cism on a par with that of confounding the lingo of Whitechapel 
with the clipped colloquialism of Mayfair. We hold thata refined 
Irishwoman speaks our tongue as well as it is spoken. But, 
although she may have a slight brogue, she is certainly not in the 
habit of using such constructions as “ You'll be after finishing the 
picture soon now,” any more than she is given to interlard her 
conversation at every turn with “ faith’ and“ sure.” Cultivated 
Irish people appreciate the dialect immensely ; but even among 
themselves they only employ it by way of a joke, and none of 
their womankind, however romantic and impulsive, would, if she 
were of gentle birth, break out in conversation with a stranger 
into such absurdities as “ Glory be to God, he’s himself again! 
Arrah, dear friend, my heart misgave me,” &c. This is gross 
caricature, and in such passages Mr. Hawthorne proves himself 
to be not a whit in advance of English actors and humourists 
who essay the delineation of the Irish dialect. We can think of 
no more scathing criticism to pass on Mr. Hawthorne than this, 
One word in particular that he has employed, “ dismaclaver” 
(p. 133), we believe to be a vow nihili. Dialect, if it be intro. 
duced at all, needs a light and sparing touch, or else the hand 
ofa master. The former method is far the safer for a writer 
who appeals to a wide circle of readers. Lefanu’s tales, which are 
perfectly inimitable of their kind, are put out of court by their 
spelling and fidelity so far as the bulk of English readers are con 
cerned. If Mr. Hawthorne had rested content with the fragments 
of dialogue with the peasantry, which are cleverly done, all would 
have been well, but in ascribing the same peculiarities of speech 
to the “‘ quality ”’ he has blundered heavily. It would be un- 
gracious and unfair to bring this notice to a close without 
acknowledging the merit of much of the dialogue and the clever- 
ness with which the situations are devised. The plot, in its bald 
outlines, is improbable enough, and the behaviour of the heroine, 
especially in making a confidant of a male friend, is bewildering 
in the extreme. The author apparently would not have us think 
any the worse of her because she escaped by the veriest ‘ fluke, 
—thanks to the similarity of the initials of her two lovers,—from 
throwing herself away on a worthless Italian, from no earthly 
motive save a desire for a title. There is a sort of moral 
haze which floats over much of Mr. Hawthorne’s work, 
blurring its distinctness and robbing it of distinction. There 
was a haziness, too, about the elder Hawthorne’s tales, but with 
this great difference, that it was mainly intellectual, and lent 
them much of their singular and indefinable charm. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———_>——_——_ 

Whatever may be thought of the attitude taken up towards 
the Disestablishment agitation by the Church of Scotland, there 
can be no question as to that body being full of life and of 
the combativeness that a consciousness of life brings with 
it. A good evidence of this is afforded by the establishment 
of a sixpenny magazine, the title of which, The Scottish Church, 
sufficiently explains its mission. The editor,—who does not 
give his name, but who is evidently at once a keen but chivalrous 
ecclesiastical sabreur, and a scholar with the gifts of style and 
humour,—in the first article of his first number just published, 
explains that his magazine will not only champion the Church, but 
represent its strength in literature and art. We hope he will stick to 
his programme. If this first number has any fault worth mentioning, 
it is that too much space is devoted to Disestablishment, a fact, how- 
ever, to be explained by the appearance of the magazine at a time 
when the rival General Assemblies had Mr. Dick Peddie’s Bill on the 
brain. The other contents of this number—argumentative solids like 
the papers on the educational and Highland questions in Scotland, 
and literary liquids like ‘An April Day at Glencoe,” a spirited (but 
rather long) description in verse of Scotch superstitions under the 
title of “The Kirk Bogles,’ and the opening chapters of “The 
Story of a Young Life”—are decidedly much above the magazine 
average. Altcgether, the Scottish Church begins very well, and with 
a promise of longevity. Could not its editor, however, get a better 
design for his front page? It is too suggestive of the prospectus of 
an enterprising “ ecclesiastical architect,” who does not believe, with 
Coningsby, that “ the age of ruins is past,” but is prepared to build 
fabrics of hoary picturesqueness of any size and on the shortest 
notice.——We observe that in the June number of Sunday Talk, 
another magazine representing another phase of the life of the 





Churches of Scotland, Mr. Gibbon concludes his pleasant French 
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———The Romance of my Life.” Sunday Talk is really a marvel 
of brightness, variety, and cheapness, and shows no falling off, but 
the reverse. A sketch of Archdeacon Farrar in the June number is 
a little overdone. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The first 
article in this number is a really charming description of life, from 
April to November, in a sheep-ranch in Kansas. Everything seems to 
have been very pleasant. The party saw, indeed, acyclone. “It is 
twenty-five miles away, but if the wind should change it would be 
apon us in five minutes,” said one of the natives; and if it had come 
upon them it would have swept everything into space. Happily, the 
wind did not change. Then, again, there was a prairie-fire ; but that 
passed without doing damage. Altogether, this is a very readable 
article. Another description is of Bogota; and that also is good. The 
story, “A Secret of the Sea,” is a most ingenious romance of Wall- 
Street speculation felicitously combined with piracy. A dozen or 
more other articles make up a number of full average merit. 

Belgravia. (Chatto and Windus.)—Fiction is, as usual, the staple 
of this magazine. As about one-third of the who'e number is taken 
up by Mr. Clark Russell with his continuation of his story, ‘A 
Strange Voyage,” and Mr. Julian Hawthorne has an instalment of 
«Love—or a Name,” the reader will have no reason tocomplain. The 
other articles are naturally short and slight; but there are some 
pretty verses in Mr. Stephen Temple’s “Si Tu Savais.” From 
the same publishers we have also the Genileman’s Magazine, a very 
readable number, with plenty for those who have other tastes than 
that for fiction. Mr. Baring-Gould has transferred from the pages of 
abold German interviewer the great literary secret of the Erckmann- 
Chatrian literary partnership. The mystery of that style, in which 
the severest critical examination fails to observe any discord, admits, 
it seems, of the very simplest explanation. M.Chatrian never writes 
anything, but he does the part of suggesting and criticising in such a 
way that he is fully entitled to his half-share of the authorship. Mr. 
R. Pigott gives a very interesting account of “The Political Poetry 
and Street Ballads of Ireland.’”’ Of these latter Mr. Parnell and the 
Phoenix Park murderers share the honours. And who can wonder ? 
Mr. Percy FitzGerald gossips agreeably about Arcachon and Bourne- 
mouth; Mr. Grant Allen gives us a discourse on his favourite subject 
of evolution, under the title of “ Genesis;” and Dr. Leary disposes 
in a few pages of “The Merits and Demerits of the Revised Old 
Testament.” 

The Art Journal. (Virtue and Co.)—To not a few readers the most 
interesting article in this number will be Mr. Gerald S. Davies’s 
account of “ Art Teaching at Charterhouse.’ Some good work, speci- 
mens of which are given, has evidently been done there in as thorough 
a way as the very limited conditions of time and opportunity permit. 
Mr. Joseph Hatton continues his articles on “ Club Land.” “ Hammer- 
smith and Chiswick ” is a subject which lends itself more readily to 
picturesque illustration. The four engravings which accompany it 
are very pretty. The frontispiece is a pleasing engraving by Mr. 
J.C. Armytage, after Mr. A. C. Gow’s picture of ‘‘ Requisitioned.” 
We must not forget to mention Mr. J. Beavington Atkinson’s account 
of “ Ludwig Richter.’’ 


A Journey Due South. By G. A. Sala. (Vizetelly and Co.)—Only 
the middle-aged among us can have any vivid recollection of the 
“Journey Due North” (a geographical misnomer for which Mr. Sala 
properly apologises) which was published somewhere in the “ fifties” 
of this century. But time does not seem to affect Mr. Sala, except, 
indeed, to make him more entertaining than ever. To have known 
the great European capitals thirty—or, shall we say, forty >—years 
ago, and to be able to compare what they were with what they are, and 
this with a good humour and a good taste that never fails, are quali- 
fications which time only makes more valuable. May Mr. Sala long 
Possess them and charm other generations in the future! The inten- 
tion to go “Due South” did not, of course, prevent the traveller 
“in search of sunshine” from visiting not a few places which are 
not situated precisely in that direction. As a matter of fact, the 
book is mostly occupied with Italy, or what was Italy till Cavour and 
Victor Emmanuel bargained away Savoy and Nice for Napoleon’s 
help against Austria. Six of the twenty-six chapters are given to 
Corsica; for if Mr. Sala had any particular object beyond escaping an 
English winter, amusing himself, and entertaining his readers, it was 
to see the cradle of the Napoleon legend. Very interesting chapters 
they are. It is curious to read that the pilgrims to the house in the 
Rue St. Charles at Ajaccio are “all the English and all the Americans. 
Many Italians. All the Russians.” The old custodian could not 
remember one Spanish visitor, and very few Germans. “As for the 
French,” she remarked with a shake of the head, “Corsica is in 
Frange, and in the Republic.” The “Two Romes, Old and New,” 
make three very attractive chapters. A propos of the “New Rome,” 
Mr. Sala delivers himself of a philippic, which has our heartiest 
Sympathy, against the suppression by the English beefsteak of the 
national cookery throughout Europe. It may show the growing 
power of the Anglo-Saxon race; but it is a return to barbarism. The 








Homeric feast exactly represents what is done in the modern “ grill- 
room.” It is an instance of the cosmopolitan experiences which 
make Mr. Sala’s books so entertaining that, @ propos of the beefsteak 
he gives hig readers a little linguistic puzzle which we shall propose 
to leave unsolved. What is meant by the modern Greek “ umprak 
Hé yewunda”’ ? Four chapters on “‘ Spring-time in Paris’ complete 
the volume, and are not less readable (though to say that Mr. Sala is 
readable is but a truism) than the rest. The description of the 
death-bed of Louis the Invincible is excellent, worthy of Thackeray . 
himself. 

Why not Eat Insects? By Vincent M. Holt. (Field and Tuer.)— 
Mr. Holt’s motto suggests a war of reprisals. The insects eat up 
everything ; why, then, not eat the insects? That it can be done, 
and done with pleasure, he assures us from personal experience. 
He has tried, for instance, woodlouse sauce, and has found it fully 
equal to that made from shrimps. Of other things, too, he speaks 
from personal. knowledge. The common large grasshopper, for 
instance, he has found to be excellent, both raw and cooked; “raw,” 
to give his exact words, “they are pleasant to the taste, cooked, they 
are delicious.” The recipe is :—“ Pluck off head, legs, and wings [they 
seem to us all legs and wings], sprinkle them with pepper and salt 
and chopped parsley, fry in butter, and add some vinegar.’”? Then 
there is the grub of the stag-beetle, and a “ plump white grub which 
infests our fallen trees.” “If foolishly rejected at the table of the 
rich, these larvee should be a joy to the woodman’s family, and a 
reward for the toil of the bread-winner.’’ Mr. Holt ought to know that 
any novelty is more likely to be accepted at “the table of the rich,” 
than by the poor, who are ten times more conservative. But about this 
novelty we are not sanguine; indeed, we cannot feel quite sure that 
our ingenious adviser is not laughing at us. To treat him seriously, 
if we concede (and the concession is immense) that insect food is 
pleasant, would it, we ask, be profitable? Where are we to find any- 
thing like a piéce de résistance ? How much labour would it cost to 
get a dish of butterflies, or of cockchafers, which knock against us, 
indeed, more frequently than is pleasant on a summer evening, but 
could scarcely be collected in such numbers as to furnish a dish ? 
We strongly suspect that it would take at least a whole day’s labour 
to find a day’s food. And then what is to become of the birds if we 
rob them of their diet ? Still, if any one wants to make the experi- 
ment, here is Mr. Holt ready with his advice. We give one of his 
menus :— 

Snail Soup. 
Fried Soles with Woodlouse Sauce. 
rried Cockchafers. 
Fricassée of Chicken with Chrysalids. 
Boiled Neck of Mutton with Wireworm Sauce, 
Ducklings with Green Peas. 
Cauliflowers garnished with Caterpillars. 
Moths on Toast. 

(Tinsley Brothers.)—The merit of 
this novel is in its writing, rather than in its plot. The heroine is a 
coquette of the most audacious and unscrupulous kind. Indeed, she 
might almost be described by the “bitter word” that was not fit for 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere to hear. She has four—or, we should 
rather say, five—love affairs, for she renews in No. 5 the old relation 
which had existed for a time in No. 2. The third is the tragical one 
of the whole number. In this she makes love with a boldness that, we 
should say, would have repelled, to a young Scotch doctor, who has 
never thought of woman before, except as the female of the genus 
homo. Heisa student and a stoic: but his defences go down in a 
moment before the attack of this strange power. But when she 
throws him over in a peculiarly scandalous manner, his whole nature 
is roused to an inextinguishable rage. It is not with her that he is 
wroth, but with the lover, who really, if she behaved to him as she 
had behaved to others, was not very much to blame. Then comes 
about the catastrophe. But it does not touch her. The faithless 
Sally, like Helen of old, will spend her days in comfort. Happily, Mr. 
Hill, though his heroine is a portrait worthy of a pessimist, does not 
disbelieve in good men and women. The twins, “Jue and Rue,” are 
good girls ; the old general and his brother and Alec, the general’s 
son and Sally’s first lover, are people whom it is pleasant to read 
about. For the plot, as we have hinted, there is not much to be said. 
There is a detective, for instance ; but he might have been cut out of 
the story without much damage to it, except that we should miss his 
smart talk. In smart talk, indeed, Mr. Hill excels. But it is a pity 
that he can never speak of any person or thing that has to do with 
religion without a sneer. That a young man of sense, for instance, 
should go to Church, except to plesse his father, evidently seems an 
absurdity to him. 

The Life and Work of General Gordon at Gravesend. By W. E. 
Lilley. (Kingdon and Co.)—This is a simple and effective account 
of General Gordon’s work among the ragged children, among the 
sick and poor,—in fact, among all that needed help within the range 
of his influence. ‘If it were possible,’ said some one, “for a man 
to be deified on account of his goodness, Gordon is the man.’”’ That 
expresses the feeling of all who came in contact with him. It 
was his single-hearted desire to be spent for others that made this 


Sally. By John Hill. 3 vols. 
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impression ; and Mr. Lilley’s brief record helps to account for it. 
Along with this may be read Letters from Khartoum, by Frank Power 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—The larger portion of thé book is, indeed, 
occupied with Khartoum before Gordon reached it. It is interesting 
to hear what kind of place it is, and of its condition and prospects. 
The personality of the writer, too, makes itself agreeably felt. 
Towards the end of the book Gordon appears upon the scene, and 
within a few days the genial, honest Irishman is convinced that “he 
is the greatest and best man of the century.”——A third book that 
may be mentioned in the same connection is Epitaphs on C. Gordon. 
(W. Bice.)—In this are represented ten epitaphs (out of more than 
two hundred) sent in to compete for a prize offered by the Journal 
of Education. The editor has added some others written by con- 
tributors to the Journa! and private friends. We may give as speci- 
mens one of the English and one of the Latin :— 


** By those for whom he lived he died ; his land 
Awoke too late, and crowned dead brows with praise. 
He, ’neath the blue that burns o’er Libyan sand, 
Put off the burden of heroic days. 
There, strong by death, by failure glorified, 
O never proud in life, lie down in pride.” 


** Non tua victrici velamus tempora laura, 
Non tua natali condimus ossa solo: 
Spe fracta infractus, summo in discrimine reram 
Fidaus, et ah! nimia proditus ipse fide, 
Vinceris, ut vincis moriens, surgisque cadendo ; 
Quaeritur a cunctis ultimus hostis ?—abest. 
Nulla diu victo superest victoria leto, 
Nam tibi mors lucrum, nam tibi vita mori.” 


Benjamin: a Sketch. By “R.and A.” (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 
—It was a strange fancy to make so very feeble and commonplace 
a person as Benjamin Fraser the chief figure of this sketch. A 
jealous and extravagant young fool with whom a flirting widow 
amuses herself, who for her sake breaks his word to a really good 
girl who loves him, and who ends a worthless life by shooting himself 
at Monte Carlo, is hardly worthy of the place which is here given him. 
There are such people in the world; some of us, to our misfortune, 
have to do with them; but why introduce them into the world of 
fiction, where they can have no possible business ? Such creatures as 
Benjamin Fraser, with their commonplace vices and follies, are 
absolutely uninteresting, except, indeed, they are touched by that 
hand of genius which can make everything charming. But then 
“R. and A.” do not seem to have got sucha hand between them. The 
other characters are on a higher level, but they do not particularly 
interest us. 

Macazines, Erc.— We have received:—The English Illustrated 
Magazine.—The Contemporary Pulpit.—The Exposttor.—The Monthly 
Interpreter.—Journal of the Statistical Society.—The Nautical Maga- 
zine.—Science Gossip.—The Scottish Church.—The Journal of Educa- 
tion.--The Science Monthly.—The Month.—The Oxford Magazine.— 
Temple Bur, in which “Julian Ormestone’s” story is concluded.— 
The Argosy, completing the thirty-ninth volume.—The Irish Monthly. 
—Chambers’s Journal, the article on “ Amusing Brevities”” in which 
contains some good stories.— Good Words.—All the Year Round.—The 
Sunday Magazine, in which Mrs. Garnet’s serial story is concluded.— 
The Sunday at Home.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—Harper’s Young 
People; Jack and Jill; and the Little One’s Own Coloured Picture 
Paper, the illustrations in all of which are interesting and amusing.— 
Le Livre.—The Atlantic Monthly.—The China Review. 
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Classical and Modern Sides—the latter asystematic, 
ractical education for Boys entering early upon life. 
reparation for the Universities. Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Army, and other Examinations, TWO 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered for 
competition in August. 
Home provided for the Holidays for Indian and 
Colonial Boys. 
For particulars, Prospectus, &., apply to the Rev. 
The WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth, N.B. 




















é tie LL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
Fer Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A, 
W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A. 





ONDON and WESTMINSTER 
BANK, Limited.—NOTICE is hereby given, 
that a SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of this 
Bank will be held at the HEAD OFFICE, in Loth- 
bury, on WEDNESDAY, July 15th next, at 1 o’clock 
recisely, for the purpose of receiving a half-yearly 
Repect from the Directors, and to declare a Dividend, 
May 27th, 1885. T. P. SHIPP, Secretary. 
The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 
to prepare for the Dividend on July Ist next, and will 
re-open on July 4th. Proprietors registered in the 
books of the Company on June 30th, will be entitled 
to the dividend for the current half-year on the num- 
ber of shares then standing in their respective names, 


HE CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT, 61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
This stronghold was formally opened for business 
by the Lord Mayor on the 7th inst., and the Public 
are now invited (on presentation of card), to inspect 
any of the safes and strong rooms which remain un- 
occupied ; when the Manager will furnish full 
particulars of rents, charges, &c. 
The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 


Lhe? HYDROPATHIC 
AY. PENSION, DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

The MOFFAT HYDROPATHIC and PENSION, one 
of the largest and best establishments of the kind in the 
kingdom, is beautifully situated amidst magnificent 
mountain scenery, and is on the main line of railway 
from London. Special attention is paid to the cuisine, 
(Wines may be used at table, or not, at visitor’s dis- 
cretion.)—For terms, apply to Mr. FARQUHARSON, 
Resident Manager and Secretary. NOTE.—The 10 
a.m. train from Euston Station, London, reaches 
Moffat at 6.47, in time for dinner. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On 


the verge of the Atlantic. Five acres of orna- 
mental grounds. Six Lawn- Tennis Courts. 250 
rooms. Table d’Héte at separate tables, from 6 to 
8oclock. Large swimming bath, also private baths. 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 








and 





“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon.Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. City Branch, 6 Poultry. Birming- 
ham Branch, 5 Corporation Street. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


FINE OLD PURE 
IGHLAND MALT WHISKY 
DIRECT from the DISTILLERY. 

9 years old—50s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals, 
5 years old—453 per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 | 
From 
JAMES HENDERSON and CO, 
Pulteney Distillery, Wick, N.B. 

__ All orders must be accompanied by remittance, 


At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 

Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 

other Fever, with all Diseases having their origin in 

Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 

— Colds, &c.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 
ondon, 














GOLD MEDAL. 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
| ‘*A most delicious and valuable 
/article.”’—Standard. 


| 

| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
(COCOA FRYS COCOA EXTRACT. 
| | “* Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
| —W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
} TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


| 
rRY'S 











UNION —_y. 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED. ' 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... ..  ... £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ce cae se = £960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND. 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0, 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 





Capital Fully Subscribed... ue... £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about oe ee wee =“ 875,000 


TotaL INVESTED Funps Upwarps oF Two MILtions, 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


HCGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EsTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 


Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 








it; 
WILLIAM C. MLGDONALS Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries, 
| Gdalliacied ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 


TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE. 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 
CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvie M. Farqunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
* Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
} FR ASA BA BAN K— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, — on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS ealculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £50. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase: 
and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particue- 
lars, post free on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


[ | OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Nervovs- 

NESS AND WANT OF EnERGY.—When first the 
nerves feel unstrung, and listlessness supplants 
energy, it is the right time to take some alterative as- 
Holloway’s Pills to prevent disorder running into 
disease. These excellent Pills correct all irregulari- 
ties and weaknesses. They act so kindly, yet so 
energetically on the functions of digestion and assimi- 
lation, that the whole body is revived, the blood is 
reudered richer aud purer, the muscles become 
firmer and stronger et the nervous and absorbeut 
systems are invigorated, These Pills are suitable for 
all classes and allages. They havea most marvellous 
effect on persons who are out of condition ; they soon 
rectify whatever is in fault, restore strength to the: 
body and confidence to the mind. 











FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 


“‘The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore specially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or of adults 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty.”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 


An ILLUSTRATED PaMPuLzt, *‘ Autotype in relation to Household Art,’’ with 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Now ready. 


The First and Second Issue of Autotype Copies of the most celebrated paintings 


in this Collection. Price 12s each. 


Prospectus and Catalogue of this important publication free by post on applica- 


tion to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
Complete in three Volumes, 
TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM,” 


with Commentaries on each Plate by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A, 


Press notices, free per 
Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Siapence, free per post. 


OF THE HOME, VISIT THE 


“It is for their revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the 
se process."—Portfulio, April, 

éi. 


“If pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 

to adorn every nursery and ‘school 
pone in England.”’—Times, April 17th, 
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DISCOUNT, 3din the SHILLING. 
ATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, 
Li ’ 


ON DON. 
ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings, Catalogues free. 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c. 


Post Orders Promptly Executed. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
PresipENT—Lord HOUGHTON, 

VicE- PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
Lord TENNYSON. 

E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 

TRUSTEES. 

Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 

and Modern "Traber, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country aud ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5a ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


THE PATENT 


BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 
As used in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER- 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &c., 
enable an exact adjus"ment of Shelves 
to be made without trouble. 








i Hookham’s Patent 
PICTURE LINE AND FASTENERS 


Afford the most secuie and easy means of hanging 


CURRELL’S PATENT VENTILATORS 


Secure a regular supply of fresh air, without 
draught, at a very small cost. 
Illustrations and particulars sent POST-FREE 
cn application to 
WILLIAM TONKS AND SON, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
PRIZE MEALS :— 

London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1852; 
Paris, Silver, 1867; London, 1974. 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 





payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, snrpatntces: 
BANBURY. 
HEAL AND SON. 





BEDSTEADS. 
3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 10s 6d. 
3 ft. BRASS FRENCH from 48s. 


BEDDING. 

MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from 11s, A NEW SPRING 
MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, 
at a very moderate price. 3ft., 28s: 4ft. Gin., 
40s. THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, 3ft., 
20s; 4ft. 6in., 298s, makes a most comfortable 
Bed, and cannot be surpassed at the price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s. 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in 
the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH and WALNUT SULI!ES from £12 12s, 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s, 
EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
COUCHES from 75s. 
BOOKCASES from 38:, and 
BOOKSHELVES from 7s 6d. 
WRITING TABLES from 25s. 
OCCASIYNAL TABLES from 10s 6d, 
A QUANTITY of CHINTZ, CRETONNE, and 
DAMASK at HALF-PRICE. Old Patterns. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST, 


195 to 198 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
THE PERFEOT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHEB 


PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 











POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


The SINS of the FATHERS. By 


Henry CRESSWELL, 3 vols. 


MADAME de PRESNEL. By E. 


FRANCES PornTER. 2 vols. 


The RECOLLECTIONS of a 
COUNTRY DOCTOR. Edited by Mrs, Joun 
Kent Spenper. 3 vols, 


LAZARUS in LONDON. By F. 


W. Rosrnson, Author of *‘No Church.” 3 vols. 


In the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 


Lyatt, Author of We Two,” &. 3 vols. 


ENTANGLED. By Miss Fairfax 
BrrrNe, Author of “A Fair Country Maid.” 3 
vols, [Neat week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





A NEW GUIDE-BOOK to LONDON. 
LITERARY LANDMARKS of LON- 


DON. By Laurence Hotton. Crown 8yvo, 
7s 6d, post free. 

“ Abounds with interesting facts...... Extends from 
Chaucer to George Eliot, and is a magazine of minute 
information.”—Daily News. Fy 

**Mr. Laurence Hutton hes worked out a felicitous 
idea with industry, skill, and success...... A volume 
that everyone should possess.”—Standard. 

“A wonderful compilation.”—The Age. 

an : T. Fisher Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square, 





NOW READY. 
Demy Svo, with Map, price Four Shillings, 

“ A PARSON’S HOLIDAY.” 
Being an 

ACCOUNT of a ae Ay INDIA, BURMA, and 
—e 

in the Winter of 1882-83. 
By W. Oszorn B. ALteN, Vicar of Shirburn, Oxon. 
Tenby: E. and M. Mason, High Street. 


Now ready, price 1s, by post, 1s 1d. ss 
UR CRUISE to NEW GUINEA. 
By ARTHUR KEYSER. 
W. Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these Diseases, By 
Rosert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &e. 
London: C. MircHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; Stmpxin, MARSHALL, and Co, 


OSITIVISM and the BIBLE. Three 


Lectures given at Newton Hall by Dr. J. H. 
BripGEs. REEVES and TurNER, 196 Strand. Price 9d. 


OREIGN BRASSES 

ILLUSTRATED.—See the BUILDER for this 
week (price 4d; by post, 44; Annual Subscription, 
19s); also Account of Presentation of Gold Medal to 
Dr. Schliemann at the Institute of Architects’ 
Meeting—House, Westgates, Surrey—Sculpture at 
the Paris Salon, “ Protection,” by Demaille, “ Baptéme 
Gaulois,”’ by Ogé—The Glasgow Water Scheme— 
Notes at the Inventions Exhibition, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
FIRST-CLASS GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY, &c. 
RANGES, 
Disu-CovEeRs. 
Urns and KETTLes. 
| Batus and 

















STOVES, 
FENDER CuRBS, 
FrrE BRASSES. 
TEA-TRAYS. 





Doa@ GRATES. TOILET WARE. 

Tite HEARTHS. 1 Hot-Arr STOVES. 
Coat Boxes. BEDSTEADS and 
CuTLErRY and BEDDING. 
ELEcTRO-PLATE, CABINET FURYITURE. 





Every kind of REPAIRS, RE-PLATING, RE- 
JAPANNING, &c. 
BEDDING REMADE, CHAIRS and COUCHES 

RE-STUFFED, &c. 

RANGE, GAS, and HOT-WATER Work. 
MATES FREE. 

KITCHEN UTENSILS, including Brooms, Brushes, 
and all necessary articles in sets, as 


ESTI- 


No. 1 List for No. 2, No. 3, No.4 
Mansion, Good House Smaller, List, 
£58 1s 7d. | £30 15s 7d. | £14 18s 10d.| £6 11s 5d. 








Orders of £5 and upwards CARRIAGE PalD to any 
Railway Station in England or Wales, 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE on BEST NICKEL. 

SPOONS and FORKS :—Tables, 30s; desserts, 21s ; 
teas, 14s per dozen. 

The above are of the highest quality, will wear 
twenty years as sterling silver, and are THIRTY 
PER CENT. LOWER than a similar quality is 
usually sold for. Samples at above rates post free. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 

ELECTRO-SILVER PLATER, CUTLER, 

and HOUSE FURNISHER, 88 (late 39), Oxford 

Street, and 1, 1a, 2, and 3 Newman Street, &. 
Catalogues post free. 

COLZA OIL, Best, 23 94; KEROSINE, water white, 








1s per Gallon, 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION of Dr. MARKBY’S 
. ELEMENTS of LAW. 
Third MENTS published, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 
ELEMENTS of LAW CONSIDERED 
with REFERENCE to PRINCIPLES of 
GENERAL JURISPRUDENCKH. By WittaM 
MareEey, D.C.L., late a Judge of the igh Court 
of Judicature at Calcutta, Reader in Indian Law 
in the University of Oxford. 
‘One of the best works that have appeared on the 
subject of general jurisprudence since the publication 
of Mr. Austin’s lectures.”— Westminster Review. 


Just published, crown Svo, cloth, price 5s. 
SHAKESPEARE as a DRAMATIC 


ARTIST : a Popular Illustration of the Principles 
of Scientific Criticism. By R. G. Moutton, i. * 
late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
University (Extension) Lecturer in Literature, 

This work represents the substance of courses of 

Shakespeare lectures delivered in various towns of 

Enyland and Wales in connection with the University 

Extension Movement. In its present form the book 

is addressed both to the general reader and to 

students ; the greater part of it being taken up with 

a popular treatment of leading plays (“The Merchant 

of Venice,” ‘‘ Richard III.,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” “ Julius 

Ceesar,”” and ‘“‘ King Lear”), while a few chapters 

are devoted to presenting criticism as a new science. 

Just published, extra feap. 8vo, stiff covers, 1s 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.—SELECT PLAYS. 
—TWELFTH NIGHT; or, What You Will. 
Edited by W. ALp1is Wrieut, M.A., LL.D., Fellow 
and Senior Bursar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

(New Volume of the Clarendon Press Series of 

Shakespeare’s Plays.) 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 


EURIPIDES.—IPHIGENIA in 
TAURIS. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Critical Appendix for Upper and Middle Forms, 
by C. 8S. JERRaM, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford, Editor of the “ Alcestis,” 
“Helena,” ‘‘Cebetis Tabuta,” “ Lucian’s Vera 
Historia,” &e, 


Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 
EDGAR QUINET.—LETTRES 3 sa. 
MERE. Selected and Edited by Georce Sarnts- 
Bury, Author of “A Primer of French Litera. 
ture,” &. 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 
VOLTAIRE’S MEROPE. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by GEorRGE SaInTs- 
BurRY, Author of ‘‘A Short History of French 
Literature,” &c, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN 
CORNER, 





ow ready, pric 3 


N e 9d. 
HE CHIEF DATES of HISTORY. 
Selected and arranged for Use in Schools by 

B. B. Le Tati, M.A. Lond. 

Thomas Hodgkin, B.A., Author of “Italy and her 
Invaders,” writes :—*“ This little book seems to me 
an excellent attempt to supply the historical student 
with a sort of backbone by which all the other facts 
which he accumulates may be supported...... Its great 
advantage is that it does not try to include too much, 
but, by confining itself to the most important dates, 
those which are really landmarks of history, avoids 
the danger of confusing the mind of the learner by a 
too great multiplicity of detail.” 

London: Hamitton, Apams, and Co., 32 Pater- 
noster Row. York: Witt1am Sessions. 15 and 16 
Leen 1885, Also of the Author, 20 Bootham, 

ork, 





Now ready, 360 pages, demy 8vo, price 15s. 
USSI in CENTRAL ASIA. 
Historical Sketch of Russia’s Progress in the 
East up to 1873, and the incidents which led to the 
Campaign against Khiva, with a description of the 
Military Districts of the Caucasus, Orenburg, and 
Turkestan. By Hvuco Strumm, Captain in the Hessian 
Hussars, &. Translated into English by J. W. 
Ozanne and Captain H. Sacas. With Maps. 
London : HaRRISsON and Sons, 59 Pall Mall, S.W. 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Price Sixpence. 
HE SCOTTISH CHURCH. 
An Organ of Church Opinion and Policy, and 
of Literature, Science, and Art. 

Amongst those who have already undertaken to give: 
their assistance are:—Eustace Balfour, Thomas 
Bayne, A. K. H. B., Dr John Cunningham, Professor 
Laurie, Professor Milligan, “Nether Lochaber,’ 
Mrs. Oliphant, ‘‘ Shirley,’’ Robert Lonis Stevenson, 
J. H. Stoddart, R. Herbert Story, Professor M. C. 
Taylor, Principal Tulloch, the Author of “John 
Halifax.” ; 

The First Number (June) just published. 

ConTENTS of No. 1.—Our Aims.—Liberationist Fig- 
ments and Church Statistics.--An April Day in Glencoe. 
—May Day at the Engli-h Lakes.—The Church and 
the Educational Endowments Act.—The Story of a 
Young Life, Chaps. land 2.—The Kirk Bogles.—The 
Highland Question.—Mr, Dick Peddie’s Bill.—Notes 
of the Month. 

Printed and Published for the Scottish Publishing 
Co. (Limited) by 

R. and R. Ciark, 42 Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 

Agents.—JoHN Menzies and Co., Edinburgh and 





Glasgow ; 
Srmpriy, MarsHALt and Co., London. 


TAMMERERS and STUTTERERS 
should read a little BOOK, written by Mr. B. 
BEASLEY, who cured himself after suffering for more 
than 30 years.—Green Bank House, Hall Green, near 
Birmingham, Free for thirteen stamps, 
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MISS INGELOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 
A Third Series of POEMS by JEAN INGELOW 


is now ready, feap. 8vo, price 5s. 

The First and Second Series, reprinted with additional matter from 
the 23rd and 6th Editions of the two volumes respectively, can 
also be had in 2 vols., feap. Svo, price 12s. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





REVISION OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH PRAYER BOOK. 


Now ready. 
THE BOOK ANNEXED. 


Being the Prayer Book, with the Proposed Changes as made by the Committee 
and Modified by the General Convention. 
Published by Authority. 12mo, 600 pages, price 5s. 





London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO. (Limited), Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.—I f tai 
dealers making aun aes ye ‘aaome EXT RACT 
OF MEAT. 


Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 
ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 





CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 
Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


s@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who 
suffer from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKA- 
RAM, or ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE, 
which will cure the severest cases in half-an- hour. 
Sold by all Chemists, 2s 94 a bottle. Address, Dr. 
DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newbery and Sons, 
37 Newgate Street. 





DR. 


ALKARAM. HAY-FEVER. 


ALKARAM. HAY-FEVER. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 28 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Son's! 
LIST. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


KEITH’S CRIME: a 


VANITY FAIR. 

* This book seems to be a first essiy—at least, wa 
do not recognise the hand of any known author—)ut 
whoever wrote it wrote a very remarkab!'e book. If 
the writer be a woman, she di-criminate: in judgment 
of men with rare clearness ; if a man, he seems to seg 
things with a woman’s eyes. The characters are very 
real; the story is simple and clear, and there is not 
the semblance of an effort in production. A genuine 
good novel,” 


Mrs. 


Record. 





New Novel by the Author of “A Drawn Game.” 


A COQUETTH’S CONQUEST. 


By Basti, Author of “Love the Debt,” &, 3 
vols, 


Shortly will be published in 3 vols.,a New Novel, by 
Mrs, ALEXANDER, entitled, 


A SECOND LIFE. 


By the Author of “ The Wooing O't.’’ 
Tn 4 vols., 14s ; or separately, 3s 60, 


FRANK BUCKLANDS 
CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 
Popular Edition, with Illustrations. All the 
Series together, lis, 

“Most fascinating works on natural history,”— 

Morning Post. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
or, Mirth and Marvels. By Rev. Ricuarp 
Harris BarHam. 

The ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with 69 Illustrations 
by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 21s; or bound in the Ely 
pattern, same price; also in white cloth, in the 
Ely pattern, for Presentation Copies, 22s 61, 

The CARMINE EDITION, with 20 Illustrations on 
Steel, by Cruikshank and Leech, with gilt edges 
and bevelled boards, 10s 6d. 

The EDINBURGH EDITION, in large type, with 50 
Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, Bar- 
ham, and Du Maurier, in red cloth, 63. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth, gilt edge 


TOWARDS the TRUTH 
THOUGHTS in VERSE. 
By Sir JOHN CROKER BARROW, Bart., 
Author of ‘* The Valley of Tears, and other Poems.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S 
WORKS. 
— DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. 4th Edition. 16s. 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols., 34s. 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 3rd Edition. 2 
vols., 36s. 

PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. 
CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. 7s, 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 12s, 
The DATA of ETHICS. 8s. 

OTHER WORKS. 
The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. 9th Edition. Svo, 10s 6d. 
EDUCATION. 6s. 
— Thesame. Cheap Edition. 
ESSAYS. 2-vols. New Edition. 
ESSAYS. (Third Series.) 8s. 


MR. SPENCER’S PAMPHLETS. 
The MAN versus the STATE. 1s; or, better paper, 
cloth, 2s 64. em 
The PHILOSOPHY of M. COMTE—REASONS for 

DISSENTING from IT. 6d. 


Also Mr. SPENCER’S 
DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. Com- 


piled and Abstracted by Prof. Duncan, Dr. SCHEPPIG, 
and Mr. Corprer. Folioboards. 1. English, 183.— 
2. Ancient American Races, 16s.—3. Lowest_ Races, 
Negritos, Polynesians, 18s.—4. African Races, 16s.—9- 
Asiatic Races, 18s.—6. American Races, 183.—/. 
Hebrews and Phonic‘ans, 2ls.—8, French Civilisation, 
303. 

A Detailed List of Mr, SPENCER’S WORKS moy 

be had on application. 


Wittams and Noreatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; aud 20 South Frederic 





2ls, 


2s 6d, 


16°. 





Wellington Street, Strand. 


Street, Edinburgh. 
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MESSRS. 
¢ WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


DEDICATED by PERMISSION 
To HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
By LADY MARTIN. 
LETTERS ON SOME OF 
SHAKESPEARE'S FEMALE 
CHARACTERS. 
By HELENA FAUCIT, Lady MARTIN. 


With Portraits after Richard J. Lane, Sir Frederick 
Bui ton, and Rudolph Lehmann ; 
Engr aved by the late F. Holl. 


Quarto, printed on hand-made paper, 21s, 


By Lord ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 


RECORDS OF ARGYLL. 
LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, and RECOLLECTIONS 
of ARGYLLSHIRE HIGHLANDERS, 
Collected chiefly from the Gaelic. 


With Notes on the Antiquity of the Dress 
~ lours or Tartans of the Hig hlanders. 


y Lord ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 
sinsinatas with 19 Full-Page Etchings, in 1 vol. 4to, 
price to Subseriber:, £2 12s 6d. (When the Subscrip- 

tion List is complete, the price will be raised.) 
By Lady BELLAIRS. 
THE TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-81. 

Edited by Lady BELLAIRS. 

With a Frontispiece and Map, 8vo, 15s. 


, Clan 









“The volume may be studied with interest and 
instruction, not only by those ir the service, but by 
the larger circle who feel ¢ le in the victories and 
sympathise with the vicissitudes of onr army, There 





will be full scope for b th e perusal of 


Lady Bellai:s’s pages.’’—Lvo nd = ll 
By Captain W. R. KENNEDY, RN. 


SPORT, TRAVEL, and ADVEN fURE 
in NEWFOUNDLAND and the WEST INDIES. 
By Captain W. R. Kennepy, R.N. With Ilustra- 
tions by the Author, post 8vo, 14s. 

“We know of no recent work which gives sucha 
graphic picture of the present condition of the people, 
the trade and the unde — e q res _ es of this little 
known British Colon; N. B. Diily Mail. 


y L. B. WALFORD. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. New 


and uniform Ed:tion, crown 8vo, price 5s. Also 
now ready :— 
Mr. SMITH: a Part | COUSINS. 

of his Life. PAULINE. 


By G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. 
NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; 
or, the Waterways, Lag ons, and Decoys of East 
Anglia. By G. Curtis rn Davis, Author of 
“The ‘Swan?’ and her v.? New and Che aper 
Edition. Ulustrated with seven full-page plates. 
Crown 8y9, 63. 

“Mr. Davies's bock coo an admirable idea of a 
district which is extreme'y accessible although 
comparatively little know! n......After perusing Mr, 
Davies’s sketches cf life upon the Bros vds, we dares: uy 
many people may be tempted to follow his example.” 
—Times. 

“A charming description of the inland seas of 
Norfolk and their inhabitants, hnman and other...... 
The author describes his yachting adventures with 
such piquancy and verve, that we find ourselves 
mentally resolving to devote our next autumn holi- 
days to sailing the Broads instead of climbivg the 
Alps.”—W. estminster Review, 

“It is doubtless the han: dsomest as well as the most 
interesting of all deseri ipti ons of the Broads, and will 
preserve the memory of a paradise for naturalists 
and sportsmen,” —Land and Water. 


By JOHN COLQUHOUN 

The MOOR and the Loca. Con- 

taining Minute Instructions in all Highland 

Sports, with Wanderings over “Crag and Vor rie, 

Flood and Fell,” and Recollections .of the 

Author’s Early Life. By Jonny CoLquHoun. 

Sixth Edition, enlarged, 2 vols. post 8vo, with 
Portraits, 26s. 

“In the present delightful volumes, however, he 
presents all lovers of Scotland with the completest 
details of every Highland sport, on all of which he 
is an unexception: able author ity; and with what 
many will value even more, a serics of life-like 
sketches of the rarer and more interesting animals 
of the country......Is simply indispensable in every 
Scotch shooting- lodg re.’-—Acudemy. 
















By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH. 
The Library Edition. In 1 vol. 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Pronouncing, Etymo- 
logical, and Explanatory. By the Rev. JAMES 
Stormonta. The Pronunciation carefully 
Revised by the Rev. P. H. Purr, M.A. Cantab. 
Royal Syo, handsomely bound in half-morocco, 
Sls 6 e 

“ Surpasses 

Tribune, 

“The nearest approach to the ideal popular dic- 
tionary that has yet appeared in our language.”— 

New York Mail and Express. 

a in great measure the purposes of an Eng- 
lish Cyclopedia.”—Times. 
“A work of high utility.’—Notes and Queries. 


all its predecessors.’"—New York 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON, 





TRUBNER 


AND COS LIST. 





Now realy, crown 8vo, pp. xiv.-174, cloth, price 53, 


THE SONG 


CELESTIAL: 


Or, Bhagavad-Gita. 
(From the Mahabharata.) 


BEING A DISCOURSE BETWEEN ARJUNA, PRINCE OF INDIA, AND THE SUPREME BEING 
UNDER THE FORM OF KRISHNA, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE 
ARN 


By EDWIWN 


SANSKRIT TEXT 


OL BD, M.A., 


Author of “The Light of Asia,’’ &. 


*,* “The Light of Asia” 


has now reached its 26th English Edition. 


Small 4to, pp. xii.-144, with Fac-simile Illustrations, 
in an appropriate binding, @s 6a. 

An ACCOUNT of the GERMAN 

MORALITY PLAY ENTITLED 

DEPOSITIO CORNUTI TYPO- 

GRAPHICI, as Performed in the 

17th and 18th Centuries. 


With a Rhythmical Translation of the German 
Version of 1648. 
By WILLIAM BLADES (Typograph). 
To which is added a Literal Reprint of the Unique 
Original Version, written in Plaet Deutsch by Pau 
DE WISE, and printed in 1621, 





Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 280, cloth, 3s 6d. 
THOUGHTS on SCIENCE, 
THEOLOGY, and ETHICS. 
By JOHN WILSON, M.A., 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. viii.-174, cloth, 2s 6d. 
QUEST. 
By THOMAS SINCLAIR, M.A.» 
Author of “ Goddess Fortune,’’ &c. 
**A series of quaint and suggestive essays.”— 
Contemporary Review, 


Nearly ready, demy Svo, cloth. 


SHAKESPEARE NOTES. 
By Professor F. A. LEO, Ph.D. 
Vice-President of the New Shakspere Society, &c. 





Now ready, post 8vo, pp. xii.-234, cloth, 9s. 

The LIFE and WORKS of 
ALEXANDER CSOMA de KOROS 
Between 1819 and 1842. With a Short Notice of 
all his Published and Unpablished Works and 
Essays. From Original and for the most part 
Unpublished Documents. 

By THEODORE DUKA, M. D., F.R.C.8- 
(Eng.), Surgeon- aoe H.M.’s Bengal Medical 
Service, Retired, 

*.* Csoma de Koros ra avelled through Turkestan, 

Bokhar a, Afghanistin, and the surrounding countries 

during 1821, ‘and following years. 


Nearly ready, Third Edition, crown 8vo, pp. viii.-406, 
cloth, 7s 6d. 


The SECRET of DEATH. 
[From the Sanskrit. ] 
With some Collected Poems. 
By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., 
Author of ‘* The Light of Asia,” &e. 
“A great, almost a priceless, contribution to 
a, gion, to poetry, and to thought.”—Whitehal? 
Review. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. xxx.-208, cloth, 6s, 
KOPAL-KUNDALA: 
A Tale of Bengali Life. 


Translated from the Bengali of BUNKIM 
CHANDRA CHATTERJEE. 


By H. A. D. PHILIPS, 
Bengal Civil Service. 





Nearly ready, crown 8vo, cloth. 
MILTON and VONDEL: 
A Curiosity of Literature. 
By GEORGE EDMUNDSON, M.A., 


Late Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, Vicar of Northolt, Middlezex. 


TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 








* A story which combines imagination, observation, and finish in a high degree.”— 


Atheneum. 


NOTICE.—The Second Edition of “COLONEL ENDERBY’S 
WIFE,” a Novel, by LUCAS MALET, is ready this day 


at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 





London : 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





‘ONE OF THE MOST ENTERTAINING BOOKS OF THE YEAR.’ 





NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of the “LIFE of 


FRANK BUCKLAND” 


is now With a 


ready. 


Portrait, large crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, price 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER 


Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1884. 


a Review of 
NEW SERIES. 





RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London, and the 


other Proprietors, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “HOW the POOR LIVE,” 
Post 8vo, IUustrated boards, 23; cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


ROGUES AND VAGABONDS. 
By GEORGE R. SIMS, 


Author of ‘‘ How the Poor Live,’’ *‘ The Dagonet Ballads,” &c. 





SEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 


SOCIETY in LONDON. By a Foreign 


Resident. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“ A very ‘chatty and win-us’ sort of book......The ‘ Foreign Resident’ ‘ knows 
a deal,’ and knows how to tell it. Everybody in London or out of London will 
rush for this book to see what is goinr on everywhere, to see what is said about 
themselves, and what is said about their friends, acquaintances, und ‘ people they 
have met.’”’—Puich, 


LADY LOVELACE. By C. L. Pirkis. 3 


vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 

“It is really exhilarating to come across a book like ‘Lady Lovelace ;’ the 
workmanship is at once swift, decisive, and masterly. The novel is full of good 
things. It must be read to be appreciate1.””—Academy. 

By Charles 


HEART’S DELIGHT: a Novel. 
[Immediately. 


Grppon. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


UNCLE JACK, and Other Stories. By 


WALTER Besant. Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

** Without at all deprec’ating the originality and power of ‘ All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men,’ or the finist.ed skill of ‘Dorothy Forster,’ it may be said that 
* Uncle Jack’ shows that light touch, that ingenious contrivance, and that sparkle 
= vivacity which from the first animated the wo:ks of ‘ Besant and Rice.’ ’’— 

theneum. : 


WANDA. By Ouida. New Popular Edition. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
“The Countess Wanda is an interesting and lovely character, well-conceived, 
carefully studied, charmingly depicted.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


ALL in a‘GARDEN FAIR: the Simple 
Story of Three Boys and a Girl. By Watter Besant. Popular Edition. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s ; cloth limp, 2s 6d. 

A story which marks in a special way what may be called Mr. Besant’s latest 
style. There isa tenderness and a thoughtfulness in it which give additional 
interest to the graces with which Mr. Besant endows all his stories. The reader 
must be extremely dull, who, reading the story, does not find in it mos’ excel- 
lent analyses of character. It is an admirable novel in all respects.”—Scotsman, 


NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By R. Louis 


Stevenson. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
* Exceedingly good and original ; worthy of Poe or Balzac, or of the authors of 
the ‘Thousand and One’ themselves, and with not a little of the imaginative 
force of these masters.’’— Pall Mall Gazette. 


I SAY NO! By Wilkie Collins. 


and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 























New 


(Immediately. 


SINGLEHEART and DOUBLEFACE. By 


CHARLES READE. Newand Popular Edition. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


9 e e 
The POETS’ BEASTS. By Phil Robinson, 
Author of “‘ The Poets’ Birds,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 
** Mr. Phil Robinson’s charming originality of style, his poetic grace, his good- 
natured but keen sarcasm, vivid sense of humour, and broad humanity, are all 
found at their brightest and best in this delightful volume.”—Morning Post. 


MEMOIR of GENERAL JOHN BRIGGS, 


ofthe MADRAS ARMY. With Comments on some of his Words and Work. 
By Major Evans Bett. Witha Portrait. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


VIA CORNWALL to EGYPT. By C. F. 


patentg 4 Cumminc. With a Photo-gravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s 6d. 

“ Pleasant and profitable read'ng. There is unexcelled originality and piquancy 
in Miss Cumming’s eloquent yet simple style. Her present book cannot but 
gratify everyone.’—Whitehall Review. 


SPANISH LEGENDARY TALES. By Mrs. 


S.G.C. MippLtEmMort. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


MARINO FALIERO: a Tragedy. By 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


**The tragedy worthily keeps alive the dramatic spirit and well sustains the 
reputation of the author of ‘ Bothwell’ and ‘ Mary Stuart.’ ’’—Times. 


STUDIES RE-STUDIED: Historical 


Sketches from Original Sources. By ALEx. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., Author 
of “ Stories from the State Papers,” “The Life of Prince Charles Stuart,’ 
&c. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
“Mr. Ewald knows how to use his pen, and the reader will find much in the 
pee — of this volume that is entertaining and suggestive.”—Illustrated 
ondon News. 


MILITARY MANNERS and CUSTOMS. By 


James ANSON FarRER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
‘Mr. Farrer’s work is instructive ; it is the result of wide investigation, and 
may for the most part be fairly described as en:ertaining.”’—Morning Post. 





























London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND COS 
LIST. 


NEW NOVETLS. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
ZOROASTER. By F. Marion Crawford, Author of 


“‘Mr. Isaacs,” ‘Dr, Claudi:s,” “A Boman Singer,’ &c. 2 vols, 
Globe 8vo, 12s, 
By HENRY JAMES. 
*STORIES REVIVED in THREE VOLUMES. By 


Henry James Author of “The American,” ‘*The Eurcpeans,” &e. 
3 vols. crown 850, 3ls 61. 


* The majority of the stories contained in these volumes Lave not heen 
previously published in England. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 
The WISE WOMEN of INVERNESS: a Tale; and 


other Miscellanies. By Witt1am Brack, Author of ‘*‘ A Princess of 
Thule,” ‘* Yolande,” &. Crown 8vo, 63. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
The TWO SIDES of the SHIELD. By Charlotte M. 


Yonae, Author of “ The Heir of Redclytfe,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 








By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. 


POEMS. By R. Chenevix Trench, DD. 


A New Col'ect:d Edition. % vols., Extra fcap. 8vo, 10s. 
NEW WORK by Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


DISCOURSES in AMERICA. By Matthew 


ARNOLD, DC.L., LL D. Crown 8vo, 4s 64, 


NEW BOOK by Sir JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 


The STORY of NUNCOMAR and the 


IMPEACHMENT of Sir ELIJAW IMPEY. By Sir James Firzsames 
SterHeEn, K.C.S.1., D.C.L.,a Judge of the High Court of Justice, Queen’s 
Bench D.vision. 2 vols., Crown 8vo. [Next week. 


NEW BOOK by EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D. 


FRANCIS BACON: an Account of his Life 


and Works. By Epwin A. Apssott, D.D., Author of “Bacun and Essex,” 
Editor of Bacon’s “‘ Essays’’; formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Demy 8vo, ls. 


NEW BOOK by Professor MASSON. 


CARLYLE, PERSONALLY and in his 


WRITINGS. Two Lectures, By Davin Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT for SCHOOLS. 


The NEW TESTAMENT in the ORIGINAL 


GREEK. The Text Revised by Brooke Foss Wesrcort, D.D., and Fenton 
Joun ANTHONY Hort, D.D. Cloth 12mo, 4s 6d; roan, red edges, 18mo, 53 6d. 





























; Second Edition, Fifth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged. 


TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By Archibald 


Gerixiz, LL.D., F.8.S., D'rec‘or-General of the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain aud Ireland, and Director of the Museum of Practical Geology, Lon- 
don, &c. With Illustrations. Second Edition, Fifth Thousand, Revised and 
Enlarged, Melium 8vo, 28s. ; 


Eighth Edition, with Acditions. 


GREATER BRITAIN: a Record of Travel 


in English-speaking Countries. Highth Edition, with Additional Chapters 
on English Influence in Japan and China, and on Hong Kong and the Straits 
Settlements. By Sir CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE, Bart., M.P., Author of 
“The Fall of Prince Florestan of Monaco,” and Editor of ‘ Papers of a 
Critic.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 











Popular Edition, One Shilling. 


ANYHOW STORIES for CHILDREN. By 


Mrs. W. K. Crirrorp. With Illustrations by Dorothy Tennant. New 
and Popular Edit on, Crown 8vo, Ls. 





Now ready, New Editions for 1885, 


DICKENS’S DICTIONARIES for 1885. 


Sewed, paper wrapper, 18mo, ls each; or in cloth, 1s 61 each. 
DICKENS'S DICTIONARY of LONDON. 
DICKENSS DICTIONARY of PARIS. 
DICKENS’S DICTIONARY of the THAMES. 
Paper wrappers, sewed, 18mo, 1s each; or together, cloth, 1 vol., 2: 6d. 
DICKENS’S DICTIONARY of the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. 
DICKENS’S DICTIONARY of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 


DICKENS’S CONTINENTAL A B C RAILWAY GUIDE. 
Published on the lst of each Month. 18mo, 1s. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—New Volume. 


CICERO.—DE AMICITIA. Edited with 


Notes, Vocabulary, and Biographical Index, by E. 8. SHuckBurGH, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Eton, and formerly Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 18mo, ls 6d. 


PRIMARY SERIES.—FRENCH and GERMAN READING-BOOKS. 


LA FONTAINE.—FABLES. A Selection 


with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by L. M. Moriarty, B.A., late 
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